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How does a poet live? 
Sir: 

Ten years ago I exchanged the insanity of city 
living for life in the country. Bozenkill’s broad 
acres lie in the Helderbergs high over Albany, 
N. Y., and include a hundred-foot waterfall, a 
1784 miller’s house snappily restored, hills, a 
valley, and our own lake. During the half of 
the year it is not under a glacier, I work at my 
desk half of each day, coming up in May with 
a contract or two for books to be done before 
November, and spending the rest of the time 
writing poems, essays and stories. 

The other half of each day I also live: clear- 
ing out paths and glades; laying flagstones and 
stone walls; building furniture—I shake a mean 
hammer; and preparing for the guest hours, when 
croquet, ring tennis, bocci, and other outdoor 
games prelude cocktails, dinner, and an evening 
of games or converse, or music, or a jambalaya 
of all three: with the radio turned on for the 
curfew midnight hours. I sleep like a top, and 
usually not alone. 

When November straws the leaves and sends 
the first snow flurries, I migrate southward fol- 
lowing the birds. My first stop is New York 
City, where I occupy a hotel apartment until 
I’m re-contracted for. Sometimes I’m kept here 
in hock to my creditors until May, especially 
since my versification classes at New York Uni- 
versity demand appearance in person. If the in- 
come permits, or invaluable Gloria smiles effec- 
tively on some steamship passenger agent, we get 
sent on a cruise to the West Indies, the Medi- 
terranean, around Africa, or even around that 
dyspeptic planet that Mark Twain called The 
Wart, with me lecturing for my supper and all 
snacks thrown in. If ocean traffic is shy because 
of rumors of submarines or sabotage, we may pile 
into the jaloppy and end up in Key West, my 
natal Alabama, or even Mexico City. 

Literary productivity never lags, whether it 
results in another “The Glory Road” or a remun- 
erative opus like my “Tom Sawyer Grows Up.” 
And I have a swell time no matter what I’m 
doing, especially when I’m turned loose at the 
mike or before a concert audience doing Negro 
songs or chanting my favorite poems. I have 
never used Burma Shave or owned a Great Dane. 


How are you? ; 
CLEMENT Woob, 
Bozenkill, Delanson, N. Y. 


With the Publisher of Wrirer’s Dicest re- 
clining in dazzling comfort at the Hotel Stewart, 
Tahiti, writing us classic poems about 12c¢ steak 
dinners, spear fishing, and exotic, unimaginable 
views ; and friends like Clement Wood looking 
politely down on men so dull as to sit behind a 
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Reviewed favorably by 
250 newspapers and 
magazines. 


The 
Writer’s Market 


. . « has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 





T= only up-to-date, complete and accurate 

writer’s market directory is the 1939 Writer’s 

Market. This has been checked and double-checked 

by hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, 

and by our own editorial staff. It is the only —— 
date market directory, and the best one ever offered 
writers. 

This is the seventh edition of The Writer’s Market 
since 1930. In this book we have put out man 
new features suggested by our readers, and inguoved 
the last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new 
edition of The Writer's Market? You need this 
book. Study over its contents: 

@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 
the world carrying fiction; classified, indexed 
and stated in detail. 

@ Editorial Requirements of ev trade jour- 

nal buying articles, photograp or fiction; 

classified, and stated in detail. 

Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 

lishers in U. S., England and Canada. 

Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

Complete markets for photographs. 

Accurate copyright information written for 

us by the Register of Copyrights. 

Complete continuity requirements of every 

radio station buying free lance material. 

Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House 

Organs, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, 

etc., etc. 


Every responsible market for magazine fiction a 
pears in The 1989 Writer's Market. You can 
rom this book. 


ORDER TODAY 








WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

(1 Send me postpaid one 
Market.”’ I enclose $3 

CJ Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of “The 
1939 Writer’s Market.” I enclose $4.00 payment 


of “The 1939 Writer’s 


in full. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 


To People. 
Who Want to Write 


but can’t get started 


Do you have the constant urge to write but 
the fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 
Then read what Fulton Oursler, editor of 
Liberty, has to say on the subject: 


MORE ROOM FOR NEW WRITERS 

THAN EVER BEFORE 
“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today—and especially in LIBERTY MAGAZINE—than ever 
before. Some of the greatest of writing men and women 
have passed from the scene in recent years. Who will take 
their places? Who will be the new Robert W. Chambers, 
Edgar Wallace, Rudyard Kipling, and many others whose 
work we have published? It is also true that more people 
are trying to write than ever before, but talent is still rare 
and the writer still must learn his craft, as few of the new- 
comers nowadays seem willing to do. Fame, riches an 
happiness of achievement await the new men and women 
of power.” 


HE Newspaper Institute of America offers a 

free Writing Aptitude Test. Its object is to 
discover new recruits for the army of men and 
women who add to their income by fiction and 
article writing. 
The Writing Aptitude Test is a simple but expert 
analysis of your latent ability, your powers of 
imagination, logic, etc. All applicants do not pass 
this test. Those who do are qualified to take the 
famous N. I. A. course based on the practical 
training given by big metropolitan dailies. 
This is the New ,York Copy-Desk Method which 
teaches you to write by writing! You develop 
your individual manner instead of trying to copy 
the style of others. 
You “cover” actual assignments such as metro- 
politan reporters get. Although you work at home, 
on your own timt, you are constantly guided by 
experienced — men. 
It is a really fascinating work. Each week you 
see new progress. , In a matter of months you can 
acquire the coveted “professional” touch. Then 
you're ready for, market with greatly improved 
chances of making sales. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


But the first ~ is to take the Writing Aptitude Test. 
e 


It requires but a few minutes and costs nothing. So mail the 

coupon now. Make the first move towards the most enjoy- 

able and profitable occupation—writing for publication! 

Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York 
i 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 


q Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing for 
_ as promised in: Writer’s Digest, September. 

iss 


will call on you.) 7I66A9 








desk, we view with alarm our approaching middle 
years as our friends, separated from us by eyer 
widening circles of romance and adventure, spray 
us with drear (Drear is a new product manv. 
factured by Poctor and Gemble guaranteed to 
remove all signs of soap). Like the vortex of a 
storm, the quietest place for any writer to be jg 
the editor’s chair of a writer’s magazine. Open 
your mail and see the world. 


Sir: 

You certainly know your readers! You’re right 
about them going down the list and sending their 
stuff regardless. While our notice in the Dicgsr 
didn’t get any 70,000-word love story, or electro 
dynamic engineering pieces, we did get some 
manuscripts of a Christmas nature long enough to 
choke a giraffe, several manuscripts and letters 
requiring courtesy acknowledgment in return de- 
spite our specification of no such courtesy—plus a 
lot of good material along the line we wanted. 

So we owe you a vote of thanks. 

Your book, incidentally, produced a tremendous 
majority of the returns. You do a darn good job 
and doubtless satisfy the majority of your readers 
perfectly, even if you do make it tough on soft- 
hearted and kind-hearted editors occasionally by 
forcing them to have to send back tons of ma- 
terial from housewives who have been encouraged 
to think they can write during their spare time 
and startle their fellow club members with the 
journalistic career they harvest. 

W. L. BENson, 
Better Homes and Gardens. 





Sir: 

There’s something I don’t quite fathom about 
the Dicest. So many of your letters, and even 
articles from editors and writers, are written in a 
sort of demi-tough-guy school. Why? Your con- 
tributors are cultured people. Yet much of what 
they write in the Dicest is slangy, colloquial, 
and hard-boiled. A “gentleman” becomes a “gent,” 
and a “lady” a “gal.” 

Now, I like the Dicest, and wouldn’t be with- 
out it. To me, it has always been an extremely 
profitable investment. But I’d like that point 
answered; or haven’t you noticed it? 

ELLEN McFay, 
Providence, R. I. 

What you say about Dicest contributors writ- 
ing in a sort of casual, off-hand, intimate manner 
is true. Writers who spend much of their time 
writing fine prose, or polishing phrases to needle- 
point sharpness enjoy writing slangy, loosely con- 
structed, even tough-guy English, when relaxed. 
Dicest readers, once they think of writing for 
the Dicest, apparently become immediately re 
laxed. 

We don’t know quite what to do about it; of 
even if we should try. 





Sir: 
In the reprint argument there is a point which 
I would like to make for the writer: The case 
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The Saturday Evening Post estimates that 
97%, of all writers who submit manuscripts 
to them give up after two stories. A 
check-up at other magazines would prob- 
ably show a similar percentage. But !T IS 
FROM THE 3% WHO PERSEVERE THAT 
THE SUCCESSFUL WRITERS COME. 


| am interested in that 3% who will per- 
severe because they have stories to tell, 
and if you belong to that group—whether 
you've already written more than two stor- 
ies or not—I think | can help you. 


While announcing my contest for new writers, | 
helped BEGINNING writers sell to AMERICAN, 
THIS WEEK, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, 
TORONTO STAR, ARGOSY, UNKNOWN, AD- 
VENTURE, NATIONAL HOME MONTHLY, and 





other markets. | helped PULP writers sell to SAT- 
URDAY EVENING POST, LIBERTY, COLLIERS, 
COUNTRY HOME, in addition to the pulps, and 
placed books for them. 


We achieved such results because | have no gen- 
eral courses or texts. Instead | work individually 
with each writer on his or her stories for specific 
markets. 


This detailed, personal help is available to YOU. 
Send a three cent stamp for Short Story Funda- 
mentals; or, better, send a manuscript for criticism. 
The fees ($3 for short shorts up to 2000 words; $5 
for 2000 to 5000 words; 75c per thousand there- 
after to 10,000 words) will be refunded if it's sal- 
able as it reaches me. If it isn't, I'll tell you 
specifically WHY it is not and if the story has 
sales possibilities, I'll make detailed suggestions for 
revision looking toward a sale. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


10 EAST 43rd STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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( FREE inrormario " 
“i INFORMATION 
' j 
Would you like to| create unique and original 
stories definitely slanted toward any of the 
TWELVE KNOWN ‘TYPES of markets? Do you 
wish to inject the screen angle into your fiction 
and so profit by the DOUBLE market—magazine 
and screen? Our free catalogue describing the 
entire PLOT GENIE series, which furnishes an 
endless number of ‘story-plots of every kind, is 
yours for the asking. Send for your copy today. 


PARKER and BAIRD CO. 
{Book Publishers Since 1898) 
wr. 901, 241 East 4th St., Los Angeles, Calif. ay 














FLAWLESS TYPING 


No Erasures 
Professional work. 20-lb. Hammermill Bond. Correct punc- 
tuation, spelling, paragraphing. Extra first—last pages. 
Carbon. Special: No charge for retyping few pages where 
author finds slight last minute revision necessary. 35c per 
1000 words. Radio plays, 60c per 1000, Minimum $1.00. 


ETHEL ©. ROSBOROUGH 


1730 West 100th Stryet, Chicago, Ill. 
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FREE! (6 Wrilox» 


' 
This booklet by Dr, Burton, giv- 

ing six ways to begin a story, will be 

of real help to you. {We will also send 

full information on the Richard Bur- 

ton Course in Creative Writing, and 

Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test, giving 

ou a sincere appraisal of your writ- 

ing ability. Send today—no obligation. 

RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, INC. , 

902-9 Pence Bidg. i Minneapolis, Minn. 


“THESE ENVELOPES ARE FINE" 


Says an Author—Name on Request 


Envelopes—28 Ib. Glazéd Kraft: 25 9x12 and 25 914x124 
85c; 25 6x9 and 25 61x94, 60c; 50 No. 10 and 5 
No. 11, 75c. West of, Rockies add 10%. Complete list 
on request. SPECIAL: 50 beautiful Xmas folders, alike 
or assorted, name imptinted $1.00; also 21 assorted fold- 
ers only 65c. 


LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202, Hernando, Miss. 




















WIN $$ IN CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the “‘cream’”’ of con- 
tests monthly, offering {thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, jLetters, Stories, Recipes, etc. Also 
winning entries and artitles to help YOU win! Rates $2 yearly. 
SPECIAL—Subscription| now only $1 yearly. Latest copy 20 
cents—none free. Order yours NOW and win your share! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 














The 1939 Photo Almanac Guide 


contains 215 pages, is 6x9 inches in size; 
stoutly bound, ‘and sells for only $1.00 
postpaid. Contjins all markets that buy 
photographs, and the requirements and 
rate of payment of each. Also five chap- 
ters on how to ttake and sell good photo- 
ae with examples. Order from 

riter’s Digest Book Department, 22 East 
12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











where a magazine buys all rights for 1c a word and 
then refuses to release foreign, screen, and radio 
rights to the author on the plea that the magazine 
must “protect themselves against reprint maga- 
zines’. I have had this happen to me once. 

In every other instance, the editors have willing. 
ly released to me all but American Serial Rights 
on request. To a writer whose fiction sells regu. 
larly in England or whose stories are attracting 
attention for radio or screen production, it is dis. 
gusting to wake up to the fact that he has sold for 
lc a word a story that would surely bring that 
much more in England. One cent a word is little 
enough for all American Serial Rights. 


Evten Newman, 
Valley Falls, Kansas. 


Publishers who try to buy “all rights” perma- 
nently on the thin excuse that they thus prevent 
the author from selling to a competitive reprint 
house are simply trying to pull a slick trick.—Ed. 





Sir: 

With gentle regret I note the passing of typo- 
graphical errors from the pages of the Dicesrt. 
Unemployment being what it is, and proof-read- 
ers being sort of allied to our craft, I don't 
begrudge anyone a job; and, I am glad some 
proof-reader secured employment with you. 

But, nevertheless, there was a day when the 
Dicest was more of a singular and lambent pub- 
lication than it is today. How many national 
magazines had the aplomb regularly to print a 
score,and sometimes two score typographical errors 
an issue; particularly a magazine read by authors 
and editors. Also Harry Steeger. 

You no longer drop lines, or invert them, nor 
carry last month’s folio over to this month. The 
adventure has gone out of reading the Dicgst. 


Puitip WRIGLY, 
East Chicago, IIl. 


This is base libel. Few if any readers of the 
Dicest can spell, and all of them punctuate by 
ear, guided by “feeling” rather than by rote. 
There is little reason for the Dicest to hire a 
proof-reader who would be working only for him- 
self, and God, who, Thomas Uzzell says, is pretty 
much deserted anyway. The Dicest has not 
strayed to new and brighter paths. Note the in- 
correct continued line on page 64 of the August 
Dicest; the unaffected redundancy of the lines 
at the bottom of page 9, and the top of page 11,— 
but, see here, Mr. Wrigly, aren’t we doing your 
work for you?—Eb. 





Sir: 

I think that we who live farthest away from 
home get the most joy and encouragement out of 
our Writer’s Dicests. I know I do, and I read 
it from cover to cover. But I must say that 
occasionally I have been upset and irritated by 
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the sloppy profanity and slang used both in letters 
and articles. Frequently the writer knows better, 
but feels he has to follow along with the mob, 
has to show how hail fellow well met and 
unaffected he is. But why? 

Why not use our really very beautiful lan- 
guage as exquisitely as we know how. Slang and 
broken dialectal pronunciation have crept into 
our speech due to the original and varied efforts 
of our immigrants. Fine as they are, many came 
and come to America from other than English- 
speaking countries and their own tongue has made 
itself felt in mastering English, with the result 
that we who could speak and write pure English 
get laughed at and scorned as being “stuck up” 
for holding to correct writing and enunciation. 

BarRoNEss ALICE STAEL vON HOLSTEIN, 
Furusundsgatan 15,Stockholm, Sweden. 





Sir: 

When you decide to delete profanity from the 
Dicest, please cancel my subscription. I will not 
read a magazine edited by a bunch of nincom- 
poops who get scared every time a Garden Club 
lady yells “Fire!” 

Another point: too many of the letters you 
publish from authors are full of glee. It’s eighteen 
years now that I’ve been putting one word after 
another and a third of my time is spent in the 
dumps. 

Even a hop head feels low now and then—but 
a subscriber of WriTER’s Dicest—never! That is, 
if one believes its editor. 

You don’t belong to the authors’ union, pal, 
unless you’re an expert nose diver. 

Martin ELtswortH Harvey, 
Rock Island, IIl. 





Sir: 

The letters you publish from authors amuse me. 
If I know the breed, you do more distilling than 
publishing. 

TERRILL’s PERIL, 
Popular Publications, Inc. 
New York City. 

As one of Roger Terrill’s crew, “Mr. Peril’ also 
knows that every writer, when not writing for pub- 
lication, is in a constant state of dress rehearsal. 
He writes not what he wants to say, nor even what 
he feels, but rather in the hope of stumbling on a 
phrase, an idea, or even a bright new word that 
he can use tomorrow when he shuts the door, turns 
off the radio, and gets down to work. As such, to 
make consistent sense, letters from Digest readers 
need editing.—Ed. 





Sir: 

I have the general feeling, after reading your 
Forum Letters, that your blue pencil is worn to 
a stump at the end of each month’s tussle. Other- 
wise how do you achieve that feeling of Sweetness 
and Light? Satty HuGuHEs, 

Portland, Ore. 

You asked for it, Sally. Here it comes: —Ep. 








MARKETING 


IS 


OUR BUSINESS 


Every effort expended upon every manuscript 
that comes to our office is prompted by this 
thought. 


We hope eventually to offer to editors every 
script that we receive, whether from professional 
or beginning writer. We direct our efforts toward 
helping you get your script into likely commercial 
condition. If your work contains only one service- 
able feature, we point out that feature and show 
you how to utilize it. 


Sales possibility in your manuscript is the first 
quality we look for when you come to us. Sales 
possibility in you is the second—because we build 
up our clients. We analyze your weaknesses and 
show you how to overcome them, We analyze 
your capabilities and find for you the fields in 
which you should succeed. We show you how to 
work toward the markets that we have chosen for 
you. 


Our method gets results. It has to. We are 
sales agents whose income derives from the com- 
missions we receive upon the sales we make. We 
have no collaborations, no courses, no books to 
sell to you. It is to our interest to show you how 
to write and what to write for we must have 
stories we can sell and we must have clients who 
can send us salable material. 


Send us your manuscripts and let our service 
prove what it can do for you. 


INTERNATIONAL FEATURES: Every member of 
staff a professional writer and former editor of 
national publications; reports within fifteen days 
after reception; resubmissions free; fees refunded 
when work is sold; editorial rewriting upon worth- 
while material upon a percentage basis. 


Rates: $1 for each 3000 words or fraction 
thereof up to 40,000 words and $15 for any 


length above. 


Write for further information. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 


307 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 
TWO HANDBOOKS FOR FICTION AND 
VERSE WRITERS 
How to Revise Your Own Poems. .$1.25 
How to Revise Your Own Stories. .$1.25 


INSTRUCTION AND CRITICISM 
POETRY — FICTION 


Contributor to New Yorker, Sat. Review, C. S. 
Monitor, O’Brien, O. Henry collections, Writer, 
Writer’s Digest, and others of national importance. 


1012 Park Central Bidg., 412 West Sixth St. 
Los Angeles Trinity 2128 California 

















[BECOME A GAG WRITER! 
CASH IN ON YOUR SENSE OF HUMOR 


Tremendous demand. Famous gag builder course now costs 
less than ten cents a week. No drawing required. STAMP 
brings free information on how you, too, can share in this 
fascinating money-making profession. 

DON ULSH STUDIOS 
443 WRIGHTWOOD 


FOR BEGINNERS 


For those writers who are just starting, who 
have never sold a story, 1 have something that 
will save you a year’s time. A post card will 
bring you full details. Address ‘Writer,’ 1332 
So. Bonnie Beach Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








MANUSCRIPTS. 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
per 1,000 words; poetry, 1c per line, carbon copy. Ex- 
perienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. Write 
or special rates on book lengths, criticisms and revision. 


GRACE M. BOYER 


12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa 











wite MASTERLY 
sek ENGLISH 


Learn correct English wi wuuy's 
new invention. No rules to. ‘memorize. Like a 
fascinating game. Spare- study. 
utes each day quickly gives you commanc 
English. Send for free book, ‘‘How be Can 4 
ter Good English in 15 Minutes a Day.’’ Wr 
today. SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ‘ENGLISH 
11 Searle Building, Rochester, . Vv. 





Toots: 

Thanks for the check. It was entirely unex. 
pected. If you only knew the trouble I’ve had 
with some magazines—they’ve held up checks 
as long as a month. 

But what the You’re still two steps ahead 
of Fiction Parade. They haven’t ever paid me 
yet for two prints they took of mine from The 
New Yorker and Harper’s. 

Now that we are gentlemen again, how’s the 
family? We’re breeding again: I shall be (unless 
unforseen events take place) the papa of two 
children on or about October 10. This, in a 
world run by sub-maniacs and voodoo-venomites, 

Little enough is new here. The literary scene 
is a lot of hooey. I discovered, a month late, that 
one of my New Yorker pieces got honorable men- 
tion in “O’Brien’s Best Short Stories of 1939,” 
which is, I suppose, something for a guy who 
used to be the gall and wormwood back in the 
Lantern days circa 1929. (Ten years ago! Christ, 
we’re getting old. Hope you feel as ancient as 
I do. Ten years: Mencken is now repudiated, an 
old man in a wet month drooling over his remin- 
iscences; the brilliantined disputes over free verse, 
Coué, Ezra Pound, and the esoterics of Ulysses 
have all been metamorphosed into disputatious 
evenings on the Loyalists, Stalin vs. Trotsky, and 
why the Socialists hate the Communists even 
more than the Coughlinites hate them. Weep 
for our youth, Richard; we grow old, we grow 
old, we shall wear our trousers rolled.) 

Well, it is a gloomy day; this apartment is for- 
lorn, and I can see over the Hudson, which is 
gray and pale, the color of pus in a cadaver’s lung 
when the cadaver is over 70 and the lung has 
just been sliced in an autopsy. Why don’t you 
write? 

GERALD FRANK, 
New York. 





Sir: 

The postman left that long white envelope in 
my box at last. I read your market note that 
Family Circle pays $50.00 a story, and it’s true. 

The articles in Writer’s Dicest have done 
more than anything else to keep me_ pecking 
away for four years. Believe me, the thrill of 





IF YOU GET HELP—GET RESULTS! 


$1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of book! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
We made BOOK A BEST SELLER! 

= ae 
These are ONLY A FEW of the results! 


Send Us Your Stories, Novels, Books. 
Write for Detailed Circular. 


55 WEST 42nd ST. 


After All, 
It's RESULTS That Count 
and Results Mean Sales! 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
NEW YORK CITY 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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opening that letter and reading, “We liked your 
story, Gracie Minds Her Ma, well enough to buy 
it—” was worth all those hours of time snatched 
from busy days and all that pasting stamps on 
brown envelopes. 

I tried to make the grade on Love Pulp, but 
haven’t been able to get the right touch, so I got 
mad and wrote about one of my neighbors in my 
own way. It sold on the first trip out. But I’m 
not fooling myself into thinking that one sale 
proves anything. 

IrmMA Davis, 
215 New York, Wichita, Kansas. 





Sir: 

Some time ago I completed a book manuscript, 
it is a fact story of Quantrill, the famous Missouri 
guerilla. I sent it to Robert M. McBride G Com- 
pany, and they wrote me that it was the most 
thorough and painstaking job of collected infor- 
mation they had ever read and that they would 
publish it provided I would agree to find some 
one to write a war background to go with it. 


I covered Quantrill’s activities in Missouri, 
Kansas, Arkansas, Texas and Kentucky, where he 
got killed. Then I took up the Younger brothers, 
who had been with him, and followed them 
through their outlaw career and to where they 
were captured and sent to prison for life, and 
then I took up the 25-year fight by their friends 
to liberate them or get them paroled, which they 
did. 

Then I follow Frank and Jesse James, telling 
of the killing of Jesse James by Robert Ford, and 
then follow Frank James to the end. It will make 
a book of 525 pages, and I did not think it neces- 
sary to write anything about the Civil War only 
what had to do with Quantrill; but the president, 
Mr. Robert H. McBride, wrote me several personal 
letters and said it meant the success or failure 
of the book to put that in, and that they were 
very much interested in the publication of the 
book, as since the showing of the picture of Jesse 
James, recently, everybody is eager to read some- 
thing about Jesse James or the Younger brothers. 
I gave him permission to get some one to do the 
needed work. He said he would advance the 
money to do the work, but that he only knew 
of two men who would or could do the work. 
Today, I received a letter from Mr. McBride in 
which he says he has found no one to do the work. 

I am writing you to ask you if you can tell me 
the name of anyone who can do the work. It 
seems to me that after I have secured all the 
facts that there would be plenty of people who 
could put in this background that Mr. McBride 
wants in it. In other words, to do the ghost writ- 
ing, although Mr. McBride says it should be 
some one who is familiar with Civil War history, 
which would save a lot of research work by the 
writer, 

S. H. Locan, 
Clarksville, Ark. 


DON'T... 
AIM TOO HIGH! 


ATTENTION PROFESSIONALS: I specialize in 
covering second-class markets, in making SMALL 
SALES. Is your material covering only top flight 
markets, returning to be pigeon-holed? Do you 
send short-shorts to Collier’s and Liberty only, then 
toss them in the ashcan? If so you’re missing a lot 
of little checks. I have pressing need for all length 
love stories; all length pulps; and immediate need 
for newspaper syndicate short-shorts. 


ATTENTION BEGINNERS: I'll sell your short- 
shorts (1,000 to 1,500 word length stories) to 
national newspaper syndicate markets serving 
over 2,500 newspapers. Start at the bottom of 
the ladder for a swift “first sale" to give you 
the confidence needed to improve! Secondary 
national smooth paper magazines as well are in 
urgent need of smart short-short stories with 
single or double climax twists. Let me see sev- 
eral of the short fiction stories you have on hand 
to make the rounds of these wide fertile fields 
for editorial reaction. Start out receiving 
SMALL CHECKS first, then think of writing slick 
fiction, not before! 


SPECIAL NEED: Every newspaper fiction 
syndicate on my list has outstanding de- 
mands for book-length novels to run in 
serial form. Minimum pay: $150; maxi- 
mum: $700; scripts usually purchased out- 
right; single requirement: novel must have 
thread of romance, of love, in its plot. 
Day by day newspapers are publishing 
more serial fiction—get in on these checks 
if you can produce a straight 50,000 words 
or more. Let me see your novel manuscript 
for marketing or suggesting accurate crit- 
ical revisions for serialization. Write me 
about your work, let me see an outline 
(no charge) for inspection. These mar- 
kets are not overcrowded! 


Among clients’ magazine and syndicate fiction sales last month 
one check was for $95. At this writing I have just sent an- 
other check to a client for $8. No sale is too small. I am 
interested in developing new writers—tell me how close your 
scripts have come—what letters you’ve received from editors. 
Tell me about your writing career up to now when you send 
your story. Send me several of your short-shorts. If they 
stick immediately my customary commission is 10% on sales 
over $20, slightly increased on sales under $20. If your scripts 
aren’t marketable as they stand, clear cut commercial minded 
revision suggestions given in a detailed report where war- 
ranted, expert criticism and specific constructive advice 
offered on exactly what to do about your writing. Resubmis- 
sions free, always. Marketing fees are low: 85c each script 
under 1,500 words; from 1,500 to 5,000, $2.50; novels for 
serialization, regardless of length, a flat $5.00. Let me start 
you selling in a small way now. 


STUART TYNAN 


Literary Agent 
Room 1229 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


15 Park Row New York City 





WriTER’s DicEst 


THE EDITOR OF 
ESQUIRE, CORONET, & 
KEN URGES WRITERS 


“Buy, beg, borrow or steal a 
copy of this jrocnicbhal 


He’s referring to 
Jack Woodford's fa- 
mous TRIAL AND 
ERROR which has 
helped more writers 
sell than all other 
books on writing put 
together. 

“Steady application 
of Jack Woodford’s 
recipe will bring you an income as certainly as 
anything in this chancy world,” writes the editor 
of FOG HORN, the official Coast Guard maga- 
zine, in a two-page rave review. “It introduces 
you to a kind of honesty you have almost never 
met before. The guts of salable fiction writing 
are presented on pages 22, 23 and 24. Those 
three pages would have been worth $10,000 to 
me fifteen years ago... Jack Woodford gives 
you the secret. This is an honest book in a field 
where ruthless honesty is at a premium.” 

The new and revised edition of TRIAL AND 
ERROR appeared a little over a year ago; it has 
already become a classic. First issued during the 
depression of 1933, TRIAL AND ERROR began 
helping writers to sell—many for the first time— 
at a period when editors were buying very little. 
Since the appearance of this epoch-making book, 
other books on writing have become less academic 
and more informal; but TRIAL AND ERROR 
remains the outstanding success in its field because 
it does away with theories, exercises, and rules, 
and presents, simply and wittily, your approach to 
the writing business as it really is. 


TRIAL AND ERROR is the most famous work of Jack 
Woodford, author of 2,000 stories and 35 books, who pre- 
sents in it all the formulas which helped him to those 
amazing sales and a six figure fortune. See for yourself 
what a lifetime of information this famous authority has 
incorporated in one $3 volume of 80 chapters and 330 pages. 
Take advantage of our money back guarantee. We are so 
certain of what TRIAL AND ERROR can do for you that 


=e pont een 


WpiflnGJELUN 
=. Jack Woodford 





we shall allow you to examine it for five days at our risk, * 


Use coupon below. 





Mail Order Department, Carlyle House Publishers Se 
P. ©. Box 162, Grand Central Annex, New York City 


Please send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3. | am taking 
advantage of your guarantee, and may return the book 
within 5 days for a complete refund if it doesn't come up 
to my expectations. 


OD Enclosed find check. 0 Send C. O. D. 


Sir: 

I read Mr. Tepperman’s letter in which he 
ended by saying that he was going to write an 
article pointing out the beautiful pieces of writing 
to be found in the pulps, and you add that you'd 
like to be convinced, too. To be sure, eighty-five 
per cent of pulp writing is slovenly, trite, formula, 
and set to fashion rules. Let an auther make a 
hit, as did Dashiell Hammett with his “Maltese 
Falcon”, which appeared in Black Mask and a 
score of writers—five score—imitate his style, and 
do a bad job of it. 

However in the old Adventure appeared some of 
Talbot Mundy’s best work, and he is a fine writer 
of English, none better. In the Argosy was seen 
most of A. Merritt’s novels. That man is a genius 
with the pen, creates word-pictures that I’ll ask 
literary critics to match in the slicks. My “Under 
Cover Man”, which appeared first in a pulp, was 
praised in book form by Prof. William Lyon 
Phelps, Will Cuppy, Charles Hanson Towne, and 
so on. Stuff isn’t necessarily poorly written be- 
cause its in the pulps, (even though most of it is 
very machine made). Don’t forget that a great 
majority of slick paper stuff is just as trite,—“Look, 
look, darling !”,—a herd of writers copying tricks of 
Ernest Hemingway, et al. There’s little original 
style in either pulps or slicks, but the best in the 
former compares with the latter. 

Just say there are a few good creative writers 
contributing to the popular magazines—and let it 
go at that. 

There is one point on pulp and smooth paper 
writing that I have never noticed that anyone has 
observed and that is: how much better material 
looks, and reacts upon the reader, when printed 
in clean type on white, smooth paper. I have read 
stories in pulps that, if printed on that paper and 
in certain smooth magazines — would have been 
quite at home, and given an impression of being 
much better than where originally published. Type 
and paper will not make a yarn different than it 
is, but like a girl, all dressed up and fresh from the 
beauty specialist, looks far from the one who did 
house-work yesterday, in her second best clothes. 
The smooth presentation sells a yarn, gives it the 
best setting. 

Recently one of my old Argosy western serials 
was published in book form by McBride, called 
“Rope Neckties’, with the nom de plume of John 
Van Buren. While it was serialized I received a 
letter from the late Leonard Cline, poet, critic, and 
novelist of note, praising part of the yarn and 
saying that pages 88-89 was a prose poem worthy 
of a French master. Reading it over in mag form 
I thought he was kidding. Now, re-reading the 
same in book form, darned if I don’t think he is 
right. Anyway, the dress has a lot to do with 
it all. 

Joun Wivstacu, 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. 


Is any great prose being written for the pulps? 
Or, is there any fine prose in the pulps? We 
haven’t seen any recently ; has anybody ?—Ed. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Sir: 
I wonder if some of your readers in New York 


would want to ghost some of my stuff? I have 
been with the U. S. Submarine Service, Coast 
Guard, and Merchant Marine. Also a railroad 
barge captain, freight agent and private inves- 
tigator. 

The stories I have written all come back be- 
cause I do not know enough about writing. 

Cuet J. WapE, 
4022 Avenue J, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Sir: 

It isn’t often that I type out a few lines of 
words to an editor unless there is a check in 
sight at the other end. Words to me are like 
groceries to a grocer ; they’re merchandise, so why 
give em away? 

However, this is an exception. 

Mr. E. R. Haan, the editor of the Shop Notes 
Department of Popular Mechanics, is my idea 
of a square shooter. 

Just before Christmas I sent Popular Mechanics 
a 1000-word article and a couple of rough draw- 
ings. On December 26th, I received a check 
for $35 as payment in full. That figured out about 
34% cents per word and I wasn’t kicking. Then 
a few weeks ago along comes a brief note saying: 
“In preparing your manuscript for the printer 
we find that it is going to take up more space 
in the magazine than we anticipated. The en- 
closed check for $15 is an additional payment.” 
That makes a total of 50 bucks for the 1000- 
worder. 

A lot of my writing friends have asked me 
why I gave up writing for pulp fiction books and 
turned to the mechanical, technical and trade 
magazines. The answer is, I think, in the 
paragraph above. There are exceptions, of course, 
but in general pulp editors are penny-pinching 
bandits, and who ever heard of one sending along 
an additional payment for a story about six 
months afterwards? I’ve had it happen quite 
a number of times with the trade papers if I 
sort of hinted that a little larger payment was 
in order. However, Mr. Haan did not receive a 
hint from me. 

In your last issue I note that one editor with 
more crust than the Japanese High Command says: 
“We are willing to pay % of a cent per word.” 
Generous , aren’t they? 


Jack BEATER, 
Fort Myers, Florida. 





Sir: 

No doubt by this time it has come to your at- 
tention that Foster Harris cross-referred to Miss 
Thompson as Miss Jackson; there are a couple 
of other hurry-marks in the July issue. Listen— 
I like em! They’re just enough like my own 
first or second drafts to be familiar. Some pedant 
recently groused in your Forum that you, as a 
writer’s example, ought to be proofread more care- 


STEPS TO SUCCESS 


Via the author of TRIAL AND ERROR 





There's no waste of time 
on the way to success 
when you travel the SSW 
road. The eleven assign- 
ments have meant eleven 
short steps-to-success for 
many other writers now 
selling regularly. Best of 
all, success usually comes 
in a rush, most of our sell- 
ing students breaking into 
print before they are fin- 
ished with the assignments. 


ONLY SALES COUNT 


Every month more people begin working with 
us—because smart writers know: 


1. The only useful course, from a dollar and 
cents angle, is the one located in New York, 
in daily contact with editorial centers. 


2. THE ONLY TEST OF ANY COURSE IS THE 
SALES IT PRODUCES. 


Books, stories, and serials by writers who have learned 
Woodford's methods appear on current publishers’ lists, and 
on the stands every month. Some years ago Woodford was 
asked by TRIAL AND ERROR readers to develop the ideas 
in the book at greater length, so that they might be used 
in practice. The result was SUPERVISED STORY WRITING, a 
series of assignments, which since its beginning has been 
outstandingly successful in helping its students appear in 
print. THE NEW, ENLARGED, AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR GOES TO YOU 
FREE WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

Woodford, now a leading motion picture writer, worked 
himself into the big money through his own story formulas 
and devices—the very ones that SSW teaches you to put into 
actual use, and which have helped Woodford become one 
of the most widely published writers in America today. (See 
WHO'S WHO.) 


Jack Woodford himself is now available for 
personal work with a limited number of SSW 
students—on special terms. 


Simple — Easy — Inexpensive 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING is the simplest and easiest 
course in professional writing. It carries a thirty day money- 
back guarantee. We are willing to gamble a month of our 
work on your satisfaction. In addition we market your stories 
for you on a 10% commission basis; we consider sales the 
object of your work, That's why we send you up to the 
minute market calls. 

Send for complete information, TRIAL AND ERROR goes 
to you free with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 





JACK WOODFORD 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING Se 
| East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not have (J 
TRIAL AND ERROR, 
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a year. Other countries in 
Postal Union, including 
Canada, $2.50 a year. 
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U T H O R 
OF BOOKS: 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents in London for Great Britain 
and the Continent ; distribution at home and abroad. 


If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collections for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE)—you are cordially invited to submit it, with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delays, and of course free. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, 
Gelett Burgess, Judge Joseph Buffington, General Smedley D. Butler, Clarence 
Chamberlin, Admiral Robert E. Coontz, Lord Dunsany, Frederic Arnold Kummer, 
General John A. Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. Clarence Edward 
Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Hon. Charles Nagel, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 
Judge Henry A. (“Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme Tetrazzini, and Howard 
Thurston. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if you prefer about 
your work. 


If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted, 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA - - - ~- = = PENNSYLVANIA 
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fully. Nuts to him. The slight and unimportant 
imperfections of the Dicest endear it to me, and 
encourage my constant presumption to call it 
“our magazine.” 

Might I suggest that Odo Stade’s fascinating 
saga should have told us in the first or second 
paragraph the locale of his childhood? The early 
reference to the Hungarian and Slovakian maids 
seemed to me inadequate planting for the later 
“J began to write in English” which startled me. 

All right—the hidden razon-d’etre of this letter 
is to state that I sold a first for ten bucks. I’m 
saved! I’ve got religion! This is close enough to 
ecstacy for my immature nervous system. WOW! 


BRADFORD CHAMPLIN, 
1059 W. Harding, Stockton, Calif. 


Sir: 

... Our committee is urging two things on 
their friends. One: That the sale of reprint rights 
to already published stories cease at once. Two: 
That every pulp writer demonstrate his or her 
support of the committee by joining the Authors’ 
Guild. We cannot be too vigorous in underlining 
the proposition that the latter suggestion does not 
emanate from the Guild, but is the reasoned and 
earnest desire of the committee, only two of 
whose eight members were members of the Guild 
at the time it was selected. Strength of the 
writers’ group can only be demonstrated through 
organization, and the Guilds’ facilities, experience, 
affiliations and prestige, already freely placed at 
our disposal, could not be matched by any newly 
formed organization in any reasonable period of 
time. 

First, since the publication of my letter in 
Writer’s Dicest I have received so great a flood 
of notes from readers of your periodical com- 
mending my stand and signifying support thereof 
that it is literally physically impossible for me to 
reply individually, much as I would like to. May 
I ask, therefore, that you give me enough space 
in an early issue to thank my correspondents and 
apologize to them for any seeming neglect in not 
answering them personally? 


ARTHUR LEE Zaaat, 
New York City. 





Sir: 
Good old ubiquitous WriTER’s Dicest! Here’s 
a little advertisement about you: 


WanTeD: 1938 Writer’s Year Book. Will 
pay regular price. See Kahout, 39988, 26-B-2, 
or Voc School drafting room. 


It was published in The Spectator, ‘““Michigan’s 
Leading Weekly,” edited by Jimmy O’Brien of 
the State Prison. 

Har O’BRIEN, 
(no relation), 


Newark, N. J. 


“ ...this opportunity... “ 


“TI am taking this opportunity to thank you 
for the splendid job you did on my story,” 
writes E. H. L., Nashville, Tenn. “ ...I did 
not have the slightest difficulty in revising and 
rewriting as per your criticism and sugges- 
tions ... I can only say that you have the only 
satisfactory criticism and revision service I 
have found. . .” 


Here’s what some others have to say for my help: 

“IT can’t tell you how enthusiastic am about your 
sriticism, It’s just the thing I’ve needed to develop my 
fiction writing, and I can kick myself 730 times that I let 
two years pass without finding out about you!’’—L. M., 
Upper Darby, Pa. 

“T think I shall be able to grasp all your helpful advice 
and carry it out, as it is the most comprehensive and 
understandable of any help I EVER have had Thanks 
such a lot for being a good literary critic .. .”’ _= 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


—R. 


“I have read some of your science fiction stories, which 
I consider tops . . .”—A,. M., Forest Hills, L. I. 


If you, too, are seeking conscientious, profession- 
al help that really delivers, submit one of your short 
stories or articles and $1.00 for consideration as to 
sales or further treatment, or write for my folder. 





RICHARD TOOKER 


P. ©. Box 148, Dept. SD 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


Novelist. Former editor. 
zine contributic to more 
ninety-five cati from top- 
ranking sli good, old 
bread-and-bu For exam- 
ples own work see current issue of 
Popular’s 10 Story Western. 
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WRITE FOR THE SCREEN 
For 19 years I have been selling stories to the 
studios and am prepared to take up your stories 
personally with Studio Editors. Send for my 
booklet today. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
6605 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif., Suite 215, Dept. 55 














TYPING 


of books, stories, plays, poetry, theses by manuscript typist 


Carbon copy furnished. Cor- 
and punctuation, if desired 
10,000-25,000 

Poetry lc 


with 11 years’ experience. 
rections in_ spelling, grammar 
Scripts mailed flat. Up to 10,000 words, 40c; 
words, 35c; over 25,000 words, 30c per 1,000. 
per line. Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road, Wellesley, Mass. 








PLAY CRITIC 


BESS BREENE 
Playwright and Play Doctor 
Member American Dramatists 
dapter of Foreign Plays for 
A. H. Woods, Century Play, Wm. A. Brady 
and other prominent producers. 
PLAYS READ AND PROFESSIONALLY 
CRITICISED. 

WORTHY SCRIPTS MARKETED. 
Fee for Reading and Critical Analysis 
$2.00 for one act Plays 
$5.00 for three act Plays 
Fee must accompany script, plus postage 
for return registered mail. 
Collaboration and marketing arrangements 
by special agreement. 


BESS BREENE Long Ridge gg DB. 1 


Stamford, 
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AUGUST LENNIGER 2, +> LITERARY AGENT 
ee ~~ «56 WEST45™ STREET 


Sy NEW YORK CITY 


ANNOUNCES HIS SIXTH ANNUAL 


BEGINNERS’ FICTION CONTEST 


OFFERING 


$3,000.00 


In FREE Prize Periods of His Professional Help to 24 
New Writers During September, October, and November 


mumrt— | 


Frances Lake McKenna 
(1st prize winner May 1938) 
Under the pen name of 
Frances Lake and Mar- 
, this writer 
"by all 
of the editors in her 
field. Since I launched 
her last year, she has 
registered 24 times on 
novelets alone. 


During September, October, and November, I will EACH MONTH 
select the eight new writers whose manuscripts indicate the most 
promising commercial possibilities, and will coach them in writing 
to sell—entirely without charge, except for my regular agency com. 
mission on sales. 


Eight Prizes Worth $1,000.00 Each Month 


Ist Prize: My help on 500,000 words submitted within | year (Value) $500.00 

2nd Prize: My help on 250,000 words submitted within & months " 250,00 be lav 

3rd Prize: My help on 125,000 words submitted within 3 months " 125.00 : 

4th Prize: My help on 50,000 words submitted within 3 months " 50.00 writer 

5th & 6th: My help on 25,000 words (2 prizes, each worth $25.00) 50.00 writer 

7th & 8th: My help on 12,500 words (2 prizes, each worth $12.50) 25.00 and h 
Total Value of Prizes Each Month. . . $1,000.00 ful if 


ENTER THIS CONTEST TODAY! 


The Beginners’ Fiction Contest is open to all writers who have not sold 
more than $500.00 worth of manuscripts during 1939. All you need do 
to enter is to submit at least 2,000 words of fiction or non-fiction for 
agency service at my regular rates to new writers of $1.00 per thousand 
words on manuscripts up to 5,000; on scripts 5,000 to 11, the fee is 
$5.00 for the first 5,000 words and 75c for each additional thousand. 
(Special rates on novelets and novels.) For these fees your unsalable stories 

* receive detailed constructive criticism as well as revision and replot advice 
on those which can be made salable; your salable stories of course imme- 
diately recommended to actively buying editors. 
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Ralph Yergen 

(Sth prizewinner May 1938) 
At the expiration of his 
prize period, Ralph Yer- 
gen had already received 
my checks for _ seven 
short stories sold to a 
prominent weekly. To- 
day he is working on 
an especially assigned 
series for that publica- 
tion as well as contrib- 
uting independent short 
stories to various other 
magazines. 
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Latonna Leinnan 
(3rd prize winner May 1938) 
A year ago an unknown, 
today a successful con- 
tributor of short stories 
and novelets to a lead- 
ing weekly and several 
monthlies. Mrs. Lein- 
nan is unable to produce 
quickly enough to sat- 
isfy the demands for her 
copy that I am receiv- 
ing from the editors. 


Y 
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Full Contest information, ae Peres Below are a_few Begin- 
my booklet PRACTICAL Primitive Lady ners’ Fiction Contest wit- 
LITERARY HELP, and Bi lhhe fae ners’ magazine appearances 
current market letter, on within last month. 
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Edith Gregware 
(istprize winner June1938) 
Under date of July 24, 

39, Edith Gregware 
writes: “Your rush re- 
quest for new copy, re- 
sulting in the sale of a 
book length despite the 

vy rumors of a slow 
market, has confirmed 
my constantly growing 
suspicion that you must 
have a corner on every 
market.”’ 
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I Lived Mine 


By Ricuarp HALLET 


reciting tribal lays, and the trade is 

after all so accidental. We set out to 
be lawyers or doctors, and we find ourselves 
writers. Oliver Wendell Holmes said, “Most 
writers get into the game by the backstairs,” 
and he spoke the truth. It is perhaps doubt- 
ful if Milton would ever have produced 
“Paradise Lost” if blindness had not thrown 
him back upon himself—and upon his youth 
where the golden nuggets of his poetry lay. 
It is unlikely that Cervantes and Bunyan 
would have written as they did, had not 
somebody had the happy thought to throw 
them into jail. Imprisonment provided them 
with one of the prerequisites of writing well, 
namely fixity of position. A milder form of 
this was the sealing-wax which Anthony 
Trollope dropped into his chair before sitting 
down, and which enabled him to stick to it 
for the steadfast purposes of art. 

And writing is rather an art to be prac- 
ticed, than a sicence to be learned; and art 
I think is always a little more congenial 
than science. Such magic as a writer has, 
he is born with, and like the spider teases 
the thread out of his own body. He depends 
so much on the imp or genie that lives at 
the tip of his tongue for the exact form of 
his expression; and thought itself is half in 
the expression. He surprises himself by his 
own utterance, he fishes in himself as in a 


} | ‘HERE are nine and forty ways of 


pool, John Burroughs says, and does not 
know what fish are there to be caught. If 
he lands one on the bank, he says, “Where 
have you been all this while, my beauty?” 

Where have been lurking and sporting all 
this while the graceful dolphins of expres- 
sion? How shall we find the haunts of these 
literary fish? Do we look at home or abroad? 
Must we seek adventurously, as Jason did 
for the golden fleece, or is it enough to sit 
on our back door-step and simply humor 
our works? 

We know at least that good writing comes 
from three sources, the eye, the heart, the 
brain. The eye views, the heart fires, and 
the brain forges. And however cunningly 
blended, these are very separate functions, 
and inherited in very different proportions. 
They are like three individuals fighting for 
leadership. There is an Arab saying that 
there are two men at least in any man— 
the actor and the spectator. And certainly 
the writer is his own first audience. He 
shapes his ideas in a theatre with a crowded 
stage, but a deserted pit. 

But where do these ideas come from? 
Where does he draw material for stories? 
It is probable that if the greatest writers 
have not been the greatest actors, they have 
always been the greatest spectators. With 
Shakespeare, with Dickens, all that comes 
under their hand and eye is grist to their 
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mill. They see nothing, hear nothing, think 
nothing, that their fortunate gifts do not 
turn instantly to account. They are not 
‘ dependent on a given scene to inspire them, 
because any scene inspires them. If Dickens 
had been born a king, he would have written 
of courtly things as brilliantly and as 
humorously — as he did in fact write of 
London’s outcasts. 

Yet some scene there must be, if the 
writer is not to be that “beautiful but in- 
effectual angel beating his wings in a lu- 
minous void in vain.” And with run of the 
mill writers, one neighborhood will be better 
than another, and one kind of life for them 
to lead better than another. Jane Austen 
lived her writing life in a village of three 
hundred people, but Kipling would not have 
done so well there. He will be remembered 
for his Indian, his ocean stories, rather than 
for his English village stories. Stories at 
their best are a happy blending of the haunt- 
ing strange with the comforting familiar; 
and there are two ways to stir them up. 
Either you succeed in making the strange 
familiar, or you make the familiar a little 
strange, a little novel. Kipling’s genius was 
at its best when he was acquainting you 
with things beyond your ken. 

Thoreau on the contrary saw what was 
strange in the familiar. It was really he, and 
not Emerson, who had travelled extensively 
in Concord, and found a whole world in 
Walden Pond. He did not have to move 
out of his tracks to see extraordinary things 
and think extraordinary thoughts; and so 
deep was the penetration of that microscopic 
eye of his that we feel, had he lived on the 
shores of Walden Pond for a thousand years, 
he would still have seen its strangeness, and 
conveyed its charm with ever freshening 
feeling for the adventure of its shores and 
placid depths. 

When I began to write, I was at least wise 
enough to know that I could do nothing 
with a pond a couple of hundred yards 
across. There was not enough of Thoreau 
in me. It would take at least three or four 
oceans to get water enough to prime the 


pump. 


RESH from the Harvard Law School, I 
spent a year in New York City as clerk 


to Judge Learned Hand. Then I forsook 
the law, and shipped aboard a square-rigged 
ship, full of Standard Oil, and sailing from 
Bayonne, N. J., to Sydney, Australia. In 
Australia I jumped the ship, and plunged 
into the Australian bush. Thereafter for a 
good many years, I was a rover and jack 
of all trades,—a swagman in New South 
Wales, a marine fireman in the Indian 
Ocean—and later on the Great Lakes—a 
timber cruiser in Canada, a gold prospector 
in Arizona—(but then I wound up as a 
mucker in the bottom of the Old Dominion 
Copper Mine), and in the war, watch officer 
on a horse ship. In between I wrote books 
and contributed more than a hundred sto- 
ries and articles to the Saturday Evening 
Post, which were mostly thinly veiled per- 
sonal experience. 


You will find some of these adventures 
in my book, “The Rolling World,” published 
by Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Writing was never easy for me. I sold 
a story at nineteen. I was twenty-five-when 
I sold my second, and I kept on writing all 
that time. Was the interval between sales 
but six years; it seemed six thousand. The 
“Titanic” had to go down with a loss of 
two thousand people before I could strug- 
gle into print with the ten thousand words 
of that second story, which described life in 
the stoke-holds of an ocean liner. 


Yet for me this way of gathering mater- 
ial was easier than Thoreau’s. I could have 
fished Walden Pond forever, and never 
caught marketable fish. Neighborhood sto- 
ries were not for me. What was familiar 
rapidly got into the blind spot of my eye, 
and I did not see it at all. I had to shift 
the scene constantly to get on with the play 
of my ideas. That was my weakness, I 
agree; yet for me it was the only way to 
market my wares. 

For me it was the easy way, and having 
begun in that way, I was chained to it. 
Editors typed me as a writer of personal 
adventure. Having struck the pitch of per- 
sonal adventure, I had to go on making it 
hard for myself in as many ways as possible 
in order to sell at all. A fatherly editor, 
noticing this, said to me, “Don’t sweat it 
out so. Fall back on the simple human 
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emotions, the familiar scene. Write about 
love. Do the boy and girl thing.” 

I followed his advice. I wrote about the 
boy and girl thing. Then he wrote me, 
“Don’t do that again. We have got people 
who can do that better than you. We have 
got writers who have been boys and girls 
themselves, and they know all about that. 
You were evidently tossed out of the cradle 
into the rigging. Go back to writing about 
ships. Maybe you had better go to sea again 
and get fresh inspiration.” 

So I went back. 

The contrast of the two ways of gath- 
ering material is brought out in a story 
which I tell in my book “The Rolling 
World.” I wrote for the Saturday Evening 
Post a yarn called “The Black Squad.” I 
had been a fireman in the hold of a big 
passenger liner going from Australia to Eng- 
land, and this was the story of my passage. 
It was a hot passage too. The Indian Ocean 
is hot enough on deck, let alone below. And 
the Red Sea is hotter yet. The ship’s plates 


were blistering to the touch, and there were 
firemen who vomited regularly between the 


I served with a bar a hydraulic 
ash-ejector. Grey ghosts shrouded in hot- 
ash shrouds wheeled the white coals of 
raked-out fires to the ash-ejector—whose 
other name was Blow-George—and my duty 
was to smite the “bleeders,” the white-hot 
lumps, through the barred grating which 
covered the mouth of this animal. From 
time to time he choked, and threw up a 
disgusting stinging-hot black fountain of 
water, which fell on us and floated us away. 
To add to our troubles, at Colombo we 
coaled from an old coal heap which had 
been lying too long under an Indian sun, 
and was now full of snakes—the deadly 
little snake, not much over a foot long, 
called fer de lance, which carries first class 
poison, and is not afraid to use it. I don’t 
know how many of these reptiles I cut in 
two with the lip of my shovel. They poi- 
soned my dreams, but luckily I managed to 
keep my ankles away from their fangs. 

It was a long, hard, thirty-five day pull 
from Melbourne to Tilbury-on-Thames, 
with short intervals for sleep, and nothing 
much to eat but marmalade and boiled 
tabbit—which went by the name of Tas- 


pitches. 


“But, really, miss, I had nothing to do about it.” 


manian tiger. . . . And then in two weeks, 
at my lodging in Houndsditch, or near there, 
I wrote the “Black Squad.”. . 

The Post bought it and printed it. Over- 
leaf was an article by Irvin Cobb entitled 
“Tummies.” Not then, but some years later, 
I pointed out that “Tummies’ had been 
wrought out with a very different labor cost 
from “The Black Squad.” 

Mr. Lorimer smiled and agreed. 

“Mr. Cobb had only to look down and 
write,” he said. 

Cobb carried his material in his own front 
yard. Even so, he had lived his story first. 
It is getting to be a rule which cannot be 
side-stepped. It was not so once. “Facts 
tie me to the bed-post,” cried Sylvanus Cobb, 
the celebrated author of “The Gun-Maker 
of Moscow”’—and certainly he had never 
been to Moscow. He died the day I was 
born, and even then a change was under 
way. It may be for the better, yet it would 
have kept Defoe from writing “Crusoe” and 
Stevenson from writing “Treasure Island.” 
Stevenson’s sea-experience was of the slen- 
derest. If he had so much as crossed the 
English Channel when he came to write 
about Long John Silver, I think that would 
be all. 

But then Defoe and Stevenson and Dumas 
established themselves in a world which was 
not, so to speak, fact-minded. To write 
about prisons, you did not need first to have 
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examined prisons, or been cast into them. 
When Dumas wanted Rochfort to escape 
from his cell, he simply had sent in to him 
a deep-dish pie containing a file and a 
knotted rope. The file was to file through 
the bars with. Nowadays Dumas would have 
to know that up-to-date prison bars are hol- 
low, with a solid bar turning inside on ball- 
bearings, which defy the best efforts of a 
file. Those bars of Dumas’ were literary 
bars, just as Cooper’s Indians were literary 
Indians, Defoe’s ships, literary ships, and 
Crusoe’s island a literary island. A partner 
of mine, reading Crusoe by a camp-fire in 
the Australian wilderness, threw the book 
down into a rage when he came to the 
famous passage which tells how Robinson 
Crusoe built a boat and couldn’t launch it. 

“Why, Dick,” he yelled, “one of the things 
Crusoe saved out of the wreck was a big 
screw-jack. Now you and I, if we had a 
screw-jack and a few rollers, could roll that 
boat right up a mountain-side. 


A few years ago, I wrote a story called 
“The Cloud Shooter.” It was accepted and 
then trouble with the facts of it developed. 

It had to do with a cargo ship coming 
to New York from the West Coast, and 
forced to go through the Straits of Magellan 
because of slides blocking the Panama Canal. 
I had, for purposes of plot, loaded it with 
—among other things—Irish linen, automo. 
bile tires, plate glass, bath-tubs, dried blood 
and lip-stick. At the eleventh hour, I got 
a telegram from the editors. 

“Local shippers say, automobile tires, plate 
glass, bath tubs, lip-stick go east-west through 
Canal. In your story west-east. Wire your 
authority.” 


I had no authority. This was one of the 
stories that I hadn’t lived. Either I must 
tell my story backwards, or put in a new 
cargo. I put in a new cargo, a week’s job 
at the best. 


And then put to sea to live another story, 





Writing Poetry 
For Profit 


By CLEMENT Woop 


Clement Wood teaches versification at New York University, Washington Square Division; and is the 
author of “The Complete Rhyming Dictionary and Poet’s Craft Book,” “The Craft 
of Poetry,” “Poets of America,” etc. 


of my discouraged potential pupils 

in versification tell me, in their very 
first letter. Ridiculous, many poets, even 
prominent ones, insist to me. We'd like to 
see you get our verse, or even your own, 
out of the red, they say. 

Walt Mason, until his death, had an in- 
come from writing verse that even a Louis- 
iana educator might envy. For years Berton 
Braley has paid his income tax promptly, all 


Por» from poetry? Nonsense, many 


from returns on his poetry and verse. Edgar 
A. Guest, Arthur Guiterman, and a few 
more, clear the wolf from the door by wav- 
ing a sonnet at him; Edna Millay anda 
coterie ranging down to writers of greeting- 
card mottoes, add to their incomes by means 
of intelligent verse production and distribu- 
tion. 

Profit includes checks for poems sold, and 
a lot more: 

Royalties, including even advance royalties, for 
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“It’s very faint—but for another dollar I can tell 
whether it’s a rejection slip or a check.” 





volume collections of poems. Page Edna 
Millay, Ogden Nash, and Dorothy Parker 
as three witnesses to this. 

Subsidiary rights to poems and verses: song and 
other musical rights; rights of endless re- 
prints in anthologies; occasionally even 
fiction, drama, movie, radio or television 
rights. Don’t think my The Glory Road 
didn’t earn its keep, featured in three 
movies. 

Profits not expressed in dollars and pfennigs, 
such as improvement in word-usage, as 
shown in later poetry, prose, and even con- 
versation. Plus the immense inner satisfac- 
tion of releasing some intense inner desire 
in a singing word pattern. Plus esteem 
from friends, acquaintances and the world 
at large. 


Learn the rules of versification! Follow 
them, until you know enough to know how 
to break them. Don’t dream of submitting 
amateurish work to editors, and expect to 
be paid for foot-faults. 

These rules are far simpler than the 
rules and procedure for playing contract or 
solving crossword puzzles. They are incred- 
ibly easier than mathematics or any science. 
It is simpler to be a master in versification, 
than to learn to be a qualified mechanic, 
lawyer, doctor, pharmacist, trained nurse, 
stenographer or cook. The rules for writ- 


ing verse are as simple as the rules for writ- 
ing prose. Writing good verse is as easy as 
writing good prose. 

One of my White Hopes, who had won 
the good graces of an editor enough to be 
told that he could use a good Christmas 
poem, airmailed this first draft to me for 
criticism: 

MERRY CHRISTMAS 
It is the blessed Christmastide, 
And all our hearts are blue. 


We see a world entirely cock-eyed, 
Which none of sense would choose. 


See war, that foul race suicide, 
Threatened on every sea, 

With death sure to betide 
Happiness, life, and liberty. 


O hear the word of Christmastide, 
And heed that message again, 

And spread it over land and sea— 
Peace and goodwill to men! 


No need to give even this execrable verse 
up as hopeless. Spirit and message were 
excellent and appropriate; only the execu- 
tion needed the verse-doctor. The first line 
called the tune, and might remain; the 
last line would get elected to even a fourth 
term. Criticism: 


Title—ttoo jolly for the mood. 
Line 2, “blue” leans to the slangy, out of 
place here. 


3—rhythm “cockeyed” incredibly 


slangy. 


jittery; 


4—“blue-choose” doesn’t rhyme; the -s 


sound here is lethal. 


5—the -ide rhyme begins to grow monoton- 
ous. Change it! 


6—war threatens the land as well; why omit 
this? 


7—a foot missing. 
8—swung like a jitterbug again. 


10—‘“tmessage” has an unnecessary syllable. 


” 


11—a rhyme for “Christmastide,” line 9, 


missing. 
A dish cooked that badly, I reminded the 
poet, would give the editor indigestion. Read 
the cookbook directions carefully, and make 
the cheffing professional ! 
The poem appeared in the magazine, four 
months later: 
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“Look, Shorty, we’ve waited a long time for this.” 


MAKE IT MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


It is the blessed Christmastide, 
Yet all our hearts are sad. 
We see our world dissatisfied 
With the old joys it had; 


See ghastly suicidal war 
Threatened on land and sea, 
With death as the inheritor 
Of life and liberty. 


O hear the word of Christmastide, 
And heed that word again, 

And spread ‘its blessing far and wide: 
Peace—and goodwill to men! 


Technically, this is excellent verse. The 
three metric variations (lines 4, 6 and 12) 
and the two novelties in rhyming (war— 


inheritor, sea—liberty) all are acceptable, 
and not excessive in a twelve line poem, as 
the adept knows. It appealed to universal 
emotions: the spirit of Christmas, nostalgic 
desire for the old joys, hatred of war and 
love of life and liberty, the faint echo of 
Mark xvi, 15, and the heart-throb slogan 
at the end. And it sold—the last and final 
point in its favor. 

Know your markets! The whole matter 
of salesmanship comes in here. You wouldn’t 
try to sell potatoes to a farmer who had 
a surplus crop of ground-apples, as the 
French term them. (You wouldn’t try to 
sell bathing-suits in Little America or Bali.) 
You’d never dream of trying to sell Japan- 
ese beetles to a gardener. Why not use 


similar intelligence in sending consignments 


of verse to editors? 
This astonishing product came to me re. 
cently : 
DROUGHTOLOGY 


Praise God from whom all raindrops flow! 
Praise Him for cloudbursts of H2O. 
We needed the rain extremely bad. 

It came at last, enough we had, 
Relieving drought’s last pain and ache, 
And turning our lawn into a lake. 


It was easy to see this had brilliance in 
it, however, erratically displayed, with the 
effective first line, the novel rhyme H20, 
and the snap in the last line. It had un. 
questionable sales appeal, if once it were 
made right. But there were more thing 
wrong with this than with the ditty to 
Christmas. The title didn’t click with me; 
after all,—ology added to any word means 
“science of,” and swallows up the intended 
pun on “Doxology.” It was a parody, an 
imitation, of a familiar quatrain, Old Hun- 
dred, beloved of all the pious. But that 
was only four lines long, and this effusion 
was six. What’s more, the original had the 
rhyme-scheme flow, below ; host, Ghost ; and 
one of the great merits of a parody is that 
it come as close to the form of the original 
as possible, so that the original is heard as an 
overtone to the swung version. 

This was conveyed to the poet-pupil. 


Line 1—splendid. 
2—“cloudbursts” has an extra syllable, 
inexcusable in a brief, tight parody. 


3,4—the inner couplet must go out. The 
inversion, “enough we had,” is unfor 
giveable. Editors admit that there are 
dog-licenses and marriage-licenses, but not 
poetic licenses. 
6—witty enough; but the original rhyme 
scheme should be followed. 
When he understood all this, the pott 
came back at me with: 


DOXOLOGY AS A DROUGHT BREAKS 


Praise God from whom all raindrops flow! 

Praise Him for floods of H2O! 

Turn on your faucets, least and most, 

And change our lawn into a coast! 
Here we had the familiar heart-tug of the 
old favorite; the gratitude for the ending 
of the drought; and the wit mounting to 
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the climactic last line. And, the poet wrote 
me, since this was a doxology, he planned 
to send it to the Christian Observer. 

At once I realized how my interest in per- 
fecting the verses had caused me to neglect 
comment on the matter of markets. This 
quatrain treated the beloved doxology with 
tiny witty irreverence; and no religious 
magazine would dream of printing even the 
faintest irreverence. It would be the Japan- 
ese beetle to the editor’s garden of pious 
reflections. A bit humbled, I wrote sug- 
gesting that it be sent to the sophisticated 
magazines that furnished a ready-to-wear 
nest for wit and humor. A check came to 
the poet by return mail, from his first sub- 
mission to this type of market. 

Most editors regard poetry, not as bread, 
meat or vegetables to the meal, but as a 
canape to go with the cocktails, or as a 
spiced relish to accompany the more insipid 
viands of prose. There is a tendency on the 
part of editors to pick prose that the read- 
ers demand or want, and poetry that they 
themselves enjoy. Which means, study your 
editor. If possible, get the busy helot to 
write why such-and-such a poem didn’t quite 
land with him. He may welcome the chance 
to sketch out just what he would like to 
use. All right, write it, and bank the pro- 
ceeds. 

This does not apply to magazines re- 
stricted to poetry. Those of this type which 
pay—and some pay well—judge quite as 
subjectively; but the poems are the bread 
and meat of their banquet, with criticisms of 
poetry as the vegetable side-dishes. Try all 
of them, as Solomon said when he glanced 
down the Who’s Who of his wives. 


HERE is a place for every good example 
of versification. Some of the places do 
not pay. 

Pick the right market! There are always 
two slants to every poem, and indeed to 
every piece of writing: your own, and your 
readers! The first is subjective ; the second, 
objective. If you merely want individual 


soul satisfaction, write (having perfected 
your technique) poetry that precisely satis- 
fies your inner wish or dream. This will 
make you a poet, in your own eyes. But 
you will become a poet in the eyes of others, 


only insofar as you express their inner wish 
or dream also. If your vision is shared by 
only one-tenth of your readers, you will be 
a poet only to this one-tenth. The famous 
quatrain, 


Father heard his children scream, 
So he threw them in the stream, 
Saying, as he drowned the third, 
“Children should be seen, not heard,” 


would never be accepted by the editor of 
a magazine for parents or one for children, 
unless such a magazine permitted such wit; 
and then it would express a suppressed re- 
sistance to children. But a quatrain like 
this would find a ready market in smart 
sophisticated magazines that welcomed witty 
verse. Similarly, an atheistic poem would 
make the poet who submitted it distinctly 
unpopular in the editorial offices of a relig- 
ious paper or magazine; yet it would have 
its place in a periodical permitting or em- 
phasizing that slant. There is a home for 
everything ; the versifier’s job is to locate the 
proper vacancy. 

How ghastly to an editor are false rhymes 
and inappropriate words! Suppose the edi- 


-tor were to receive from the hopeful ama- 


teur versifier these stanzas, with the sugges- 
tion that they might make a poem worth 
buying: 





“Harcourt, Random, Knopf, Harper’s, Viking, and 
now you.” 
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A song, when harmonizing voices die, 
Remains within the memory. 
Perfume, when a rose grows sick, 

In the senses always sticks. 


Tuberoses with their odor sweet 

We heap on a corpse from head to feet ; 

So thoughts of you, even after death, 

Will become Love’s undying bed. 
Would the editor see anything even poten- 
tially usable in this? The rhythm is off in 
lines 1, 2, and the last four lines—taking 
line 4 for the pattern, with its TUM-ta- 
TUM-ta-TUM-ta-TUM. Sick—sticks and 
death—bed are examples of sound misce- 
genation, not rhyme. The whole word 
usage is faintly at fault. Line 4 has an 
annoying inversion. But suppose the versi- 
fier were to go hard at it, perfecting line 
after line, until he had the same idea im- 
proved throughout : 

Music, when soft voices die, 

Vibrates in the memory— 

Odors, when sweet violets sicken, 

Live within the sense they quicken. 


Rose leaves, when the rose is dead, 

Are heap’d for the beloved’s bed ; 

And so thy thought, when thou art gone, 

Love itself shall slumber on. 
Do you like it better now? Would the edi- 
tor like it better now, and buy it? A lot of 
editors would; and, since its first appear- 
ance in 1824, with Shelley’s name attached, 
it has been one of the favorite lyrics in the 
language. If Shelley had written it today, 
I doubt if he would have changed it at all, 
except to use your and you in the seventh 
line, instead of the archaic pronouns that 
appear ; and perhaps to amend the inversion 
in the last two lines, perhaps into: 

And Love itself shall slumber on 

Thoughts of you, when you are gone. 


It has all the makings: exquisite word-music 
throughout; and such heart-tug words as 
music, soft voices, memory, odors, violets, 
rose leaves, beloved, love, slumber, and the 
final reference to the death of the beloved 
one, which Poe called the most effective of 
all themes for poetry. 

This theme is so universal, the treatment 
so brief and perfect, that this lyric would 


appeal to almost any market. Since all of 
your own verses cannot equal its gemlike 
flawlessness, it is wise for you to use great 
care in selecting the market to send your 
verse to. If you want financial return, study 
the paying markets, and get familiar with 
the subjects and treatments they prefer. Just 
as you would with prose. If you merely 
want poetry to express your individuality, 
you will probably find a magazine to print it; 
but there may be no proceeds to bank. Your 
perfected verse, like the boll-weevil, is look- 
ing for a home; and it is encouraging to 
remember that even the boll-weevil found 
one. 

Protect your subsidiary rights! Sell only 
American first serial rights to any poem or 
verse. Have the other rights retransferred 
to you by the holder of the copyright. Oth- 
erwise, the rights to use your poem as a 
song lyric belong to the one who copyrights 
it; and such popular songs as Gwine to 
Heaven and Glory Road in that case would 
have bought caviar and Benedictine for some 
magazine owner since their 1917 publica- 
tion, rather than for me. You would not 
even have book rights to your own poem, 
unless you have these retransferred to you; 
and the continuing income from anthologies, 
for popular poems, would be lost to you as 
well. Luckily for the versifiers, editors—I 
know of no exception—are glad to retrans- 
fer these rights to the poet. 

A few miles from Bozenkill, a young poet- 
editor lives on a farm, with two other young 
poets. They raise their food, do their own 
work, and at times turn into cash such out- 
side chores as driving a school bus or teach- 
ing elementary college English. But all three 
make their main incomes from writing and 
selling verses and poems. They jot down 
religiously every idea for a possible poem. 
When one starts erupting, they don’t rush 
for an antidote; they let it spill without re- 
straint, and only after it is written do they 
summon all their knowledge of technique, 
and fit it to such editorial needs and limita- 
tions as the requirements of a magazine dic- 
tate. It’s a pleasant life; where has it been 
all your life? 





Writing For The Mechanical 
Magazines 


URING the last two and a half 
D years I have sold thirty-seven short 
articles to a group of magazines that 

most writers do not canvass. 

Prior to 1937 I never sold a word to any 
magazine. 

My first sale, as happens to most of us, was 
a lucky accident. 

But my subsequent sales were made on the 
basis of a system that I shall describe. 

Here is how it all came about: 

The ladies of my household, when they 
washed some of the smaller, lighter and more 
intimate pieces of their apparel—things that 
they did not always put into the general 
wash—were hard put to it to find an incon- 
spicuous place to dry them. They usually 
festooned the bathroom. 

It occurred to me that a drying-rack over 
the bathroom radiator would be useful, but 
no store had just what I wanted. So I de- 
cided to try and make one. 

The rack I visualized must be of non- 
rusting material and since wood was too 
bulky for a neat job I decided to use alumi- 
num rod. Now, I had never handled alu- 
minum rod nor did I know where to get it. 
Most hardware stores do not stock it. How- 
ever, the local hardware man told me where 
to secure it and I found that it was easy to 
cut to the desired lengths, bend into the de- 
sired shape and it was easy to drill holes 
through it so that the parts could be riveted 
together. 

The result was a very useful and conveni- 
ent rack that fits onto the top of the radiator 
where the heat speeds the drying, and which 
folds flat and slips behind the radiator when 
not in use. 

The rack was extravagantly admired by 
the ladies and their visitors and somebody 
suggested that I try to sell the idea to some 
magazine. 

Having nothing to lose, I took a photo of 
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the gadget, wrote a brief description of the 
material, the cost (sixty cents, and method 
of construction and sent it to Popular Sct- 
ence. 

I got the surprise of my life when a check 
came almost by return mail; it gave me a 
thrill to know that an idea of mine was good 
enough for publication in a first class maga- 
zine. 


HE incident started me thinking. For 
years I had been doing odd jobs about 
the house and about my office, making 
gadgets of different kinds which possessed 
varying degrees of usefulness and practicality. 
Most of them were even simpler than the 
drying rack. 
I had only the sketchiest and most ama- 
teurish knowledge of photography, but I got 
busy and took pictures of fourteen different 


“Every morning all the other books on that shelf 
are thrown on the floor.” 
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kinks and gadgets that I had made over a 
period of years, wrote a brief description of 
, each, and brought the pictures and the text 
to the editor of Popular Science. 

The editor, greatly to my amazement and 
delight, promptly bought and paid for nine 
out of the fourteen photos and short articles. 

He also, very kindly, gave me the names 
of other magazines that might use such of my 
materials as was not suitable for his own pub- 
lication. I ultimately sold every one of the 
fourteen. 

Since that time I have been writing for 
the mechanical magazines and “gadgeting” 
has become my hobby. 

I am going to describe a few of the gadgets 
about which I have written articles for these 
magazines. All of them were easy to think 
up and easy to construct. Certainly easier 
than inventing a plot for a story. 


Recess for Memo Pad 


At the office, during a telephone conversa- 
tion, it sometimes is necessary to make a 
hurried search for the needed memo pad 


which has gotten mixed up with or buried 
under papers and other things on the desk. 

Cut a rectangular recess into the slide of 
the desk, just deep enough to hold the pad. 
Now all you need do is draw the slide out 
and write. Also, the pad cannot move about 
while you are writing on it. 


Fountain Pen Clip On Tobacco Pipe 


If you happen to make a practice of carry- 
ing your pipe in your vest pocket you may 
have had the misfortune to lose one. An or- 
dinary fountain pen clip on the stem of the 
pipe is the answer. The clip can be bought 
at the five-and-ten cent store. 


Storm Leggings and Work Sleeves of 
Discarded Inner Tube 


. Serviceable storm leggings can be made 
‘by cutting two pieces of the correct length 
from an old inner tube. They are worn with 
the lower ends tucked into rubbers and if 
you live in the country or the suburbs are 
handy about the grounds when the snow is 
deep, and in muddy weather. 


These same two pieces of inner tube, when 
not being used as leggings, can be slipped 
onto ones’ arms and are then excellent work 
sleeves to protect the clothing when work. 
ing on the motor of your car, when painting 
or doing other odd jobs. 


Window Closing Device 


This consists of a weight attached to the 
window, and an old alarm clock from which 
the bell had been removed. 

The clock is fastened to the side of the 
window and has a piece of stiff wire attached 
to the alarm-release. 

At six in the morning the clock trips this 
wire from under the weighted window, 
which then descends. 

The device has a two-fold purpose. It 
conserves fuel by preventing warm air from 
flowing out of the window between the time 
the oil burner starts and the time the sleeper 
rises; and it provides a warm room to dress 
in. 


Ping Pong Ball On Window Shade 


Have. you ever had window shade snap 
up to the top, spin around, and unwind its 
spring? In doing so it also winds the cord 
around itself and is then hard to reach. 

A ping pong ball, pierced so that it can 
be strung on the cord, and held close to the 
shade by a knot, prevents this happening. 


Soup Ladel Bonbon Dish 


This was not my idea. My wife told me 
about it and I don’t know where she got it. 
Since up-to-date usage decrees that soup be 
brought to the table in plates, the old-fash- 
ioned tureen and ladle no longer appear. If 
you have a silver soup ladle you can make a 
really good-looking bonbon dish of it by 
bending its handle into a graceful loop in 
such a manner that it acts as a support to 
hold the bowl of the ladle upright on a table 
or other flat surface. 

Filled with chocolates and standing on an 
end table it is unusual and smart looking. 

I sold an article about it to the Home 
Craftsman. 
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Door Desk 


This has been my most ambitious job to 
date, but there was nothing difficult about it 
and the only tools I used were the simple 
ones with which everybody is familiar. 

My little daughter wanted a desk. But 
there was no wall space in her room to ac- 
commodate it. Her bed, dresser, bookcase, 
and the windows, doors and a fireplace left 
no room for a desk. I therefore made her a 
desk by cutting a rectangular piece of suit- 
able dimensions out of the door of her closet. 
This piece I put back in place with hinges 
on the bottom edge and chains on the side 
to support it in position for writing. 

On the inner side of the door, and conin- 
ciding with the aperture left where the piece 
had been removed, I built a box with parti- 
tions, shelves, little drawers and pigeon 
holes. Also, in this box, near the top, was 
an electric light wired to an outlet inside the 
closet. 

When this job was neatly finished and 
painted to match the door, my young lady 
had a built-in drop-lid desk which occupies 
no wall space, no floor space, and costs only 
a few cents for wood and paint. 

I sold this article to American Home. 


Light Duty Tent 


In the summer as I spend a good deal of 
time with the family on the beach, I made 
a beach tent of unbleached muslin which is 
much lighter than the usual tent material. 

As tent pegs will not hold in loose, dry 
sand, I anchored my tent by roping it to 
bags of sand which can be filled on the spot. 

It is a grand shade canopy, far superior 
to any beach umbrella and cheaper. 

An article giving details of construction, 
etc., was sold to Popular Science. 


Strap In Brief Case 


If you happen to carry a brief case fre- 


quently it isn’t a bad idea to keep a strap 
coiled up in it. It comes in handy if in ad- 
dition to the brief case it becomes necessary 
to carry a package as well—particularly a 
package too large to go into the brief case. 

This is a particularly good idea for sales- 
men who must carry samples as well as a 
brief-case containing order-pad, price-book 
and other papers. 

Popular Mechanics bought a short article 
describing a special arrangement of two 
straps and illustrated it with a line drawing 
by one of their staff artists. 

The things that I have listed are the few 
that I have space for out of the many that 
I have made. It does not seem to me that 
any of the ideas required any special ingenu- 
ity, nor that any special skill was needed in 
their execution. Everybody gets good ideas. 
The trick is to commit them to paper before 
they escape. I carry a pocket note book for 
the purpose, and usually it is so full of jot- 
tings that I am never at a loss for something 
to write about. 

And I know from experience that no spe- 
cial training is needed in order to make any 
of the simple gadgets I described. I had at 
school a smattering of the manual training 
that most boys get, but that was all. If you 
decide to go in for this sort of thing you 
will learn the little you need to know as you 
go along; for the acquisition of useful mis- 
cellaneous knowledge is a by-product of this 
particular kind of writing. 


Now about the magazines. 

The group with which I have had 
the most success specializes in kinks, gadgets, 
short-cuts, improved shop-practice, new in- 
ventions and kindred matters. There are six 
of them. 


The first three of these are published 
every month and the others every other 
month. 


Circulation 


Popular Mechanics, 200 East Ontario St., Chicago 


Popular Science, 353 4th Ave., New York 


Mechanics Illustrated, 1501 Broadway, New York ... 
Science @ Mechanics, 800 N. Clark St., Chicago ... 
The Home Craftsman, 115 Worth Street, New York 
Popular Homecraft, 909 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago . 












The first three pay on acceptance while 
the others pay on publication. The rate of 
pay is about the same from all. The highest 
price that I have received was twenty-five 
dollars for an article of about eight hundred 
words accompanied by one photograph. The 
lowest was five dollars for a paragraph. I 
could have sold more articles had it been 
possible to devote more time to the work, 
but this is a spare-time proposition for me. 
The mechanical magazines, in keeping 
with a current magazine trend, place im- 
portance on photographs. They want photos 
nf with clear, sharp detail and which almost 
' explain the idea without words. The aver- 
age $25 camera* properly handled is ade- 
quate for the work but you will be surprised, 
if you have not had a good deal of camera 
practice, how much interesting knowledge 
you can acquire about the avoidance of con- 
fusing backgrounds, proper lighting and 

correct exposures. 


The magazines like photos with life in 
them. A photo of somebody using the gadget 
is better than a picture of the gadget alone. 
If you cannot include a person in the pic- 
ture, at least try to show hands or a hand 
for size-relation. 


In respect to the text that accompanies 
the photo the chief requirement is that you 
include every pertinent fact. If you do not 
succeed in making your meaning clear the 
editors assist you by improving on what you 
have written. If you have written too much 
they will prune it down. 

If both your photo and your text are not 
suitable but your idea is a good one they 
may have one of their staff draftsmen illus- 
trate it with a drawing or have one of their 
photographic experts doctor the print you 
send them. And possibly one of their staff 
writers will perform in a similar manner on 
your text. But when they are put to that 





House & Garden, Greenwich, Conn. 


* Argus C2, or Perfex 44 for example. 
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i American Home, 444 Madison Ave., New York 
Better Homes & Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa 


House Beautiful, 572 Madison Ave., New York 


much trouble and expense, the payment to 
you is commensurately less. 


When they send you a check you will find 
printed on the back of it notice to the effect 
that your acceptance of and endorsement 
upon the check automatically gives them all 
rights to the material for which it pays. This 
means that even if your idea happens to 
prove patentable you have surrendered al] 
interest in advance. 
















Any writer who has never tried to do the 
particular kind of writing that the mechan. 
ical magazines require is going to be sur. 
prised at one phase of it. He will find that 
to describe how a gadget is constructed and 
how it works frequently poses a neat prob- 
lem in the use of words. His prose must be 
compact, and so clear that the reader will 
have no doubt about his meaning. It is 
grand practice! 





















In addition to being always in the market 
for articles about contrivances and devices 
useful or ornamental in the home, these 
same magazines welcome contributions con- 
taining novel and practical ideas in connec- 
tion with your boat, your radio, your car 
and even your bicycle. They also like ma- 
terial dealing with farming and farm imple- 
ments, photography, railways, science and 
industry generally, sports, tools, machines, 
toys and novelties. 

















Another group of magazines to which it is 
possible to sell short articles accompanied by 
photographs is the following: 







As can be inferred from their names, this 
group confines itself chiefly to the home, in- 
terior decorating, household matters gener- 
ally and gardening. 









I have hit upon ideas in the course of my 
camera work that the photography maga- 
zines thought good enough to pay for. One 
of them was a manner of attaching a tracing 








Circulation 
1,288,326 
1,789,996 
155,114 
167,292 
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cloth screen to the lip of a reflector to pre- 
vent glare. Another was a manner of sus- 
pending a printing box below the table and 
using it through an aperture cut into the 
table top. This is better than having the box 
on the table and in the way of everything 
you do. Besides, having the printing frame 
flush with the table top makes for greater 
convenience of operation. 

Another idea they liked and paid for was 
that of making a perfectly presentable and 
entirely practical camera case out of the 
leather from a discarded brief case. 

The photography magazines are a sepa- 
rate field. There are about twenty of them 
in the larger cities throughout the country. 
The majority of them deal exclusively with 
the various technical phases of photography 
and are of interest only to professional pho- 
tographers and expert amateurs. There are, 
however, four magazines in this group that 
will consider articles of a non-technical na- 
ture. Such articles must deal with some as- 
pect of photography, of course, and should 
describe some photographic kink, short-cut, 
improved process or some gadget. The four 
are: 

Popular Photography, 608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 

Better Photography, 460 West 34th St., New 
York. 

Everyday Photography, 67 West 47th St., New 
York. 

Minicam, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

In any kind of writing it is well known 
that one idea leads to another. Recently I 
read that a certain famous author whose 
name escapes me, always uses two pads of 
paper when he writes. On one pad he writes 
his article or story; on the other he jots down 
the ideas that flash into his mind as he goes 
along. These ideas may or may not be 
relevant to the main theme. If they are, he 
works them in, If they are not he files them 
for future use. 

Precisely the same things happens when 
you attempt the particular kind of writing 
that Ido. Here is an example: 

One day while making one of my gadgets 
I needed an awl with a needle-sharp point. 
My only awl was dull, so I set a file in the 
vise on my bench and proceeded to sharpen 
the awl upon it. The awl, however, kept 


“My first horror stories were a flop—then I started 
putting myself into them.” 


slipping off the file. Probably because I was 
hurrying. 

To remedy this I set two files in the vise, 
one lying flat and the other on edge. In this 
position, and held together by the vise, they 
formed a two-sided or V-shaped trough, one 
side of which was horizontal and the other 
vertical. When sharpened in this trough the 
awl could not possibly slip out no matter 
how much I hurried. Furthermore, two 
abrasive surfaces were now sharpening the 
awl simultaneously and I finished the job 
in jig time. This is the sort of thing that the 
mechanical magazines refer to as “improved 
shop practice” and a description of the 
method almost word for word as given above 
brought me a check for five dollars. 

All men enjoy using their hands and all 
men occasionally get good ideas. With prac- 
tice, their hands become more skillful and 
the ideas come more frequently. I have 
reached a stage in my writing where a card 
index has become useful. As soon as I get 
an idea that I think I can use I enter it in 
the pocket note book already mentioned. 
Later, as I have time, I transfer these en- 
tries from the little book to individual cards 
and file them under “To Be Developed”. 
Still later, when I get around to making the 
gadget, the card is moved forward in the 
file to “In Work”. After it is finished, photo- 
graphed, and the text written, it is mailed 
out to the first publisher I want to submit it 
to. The card is then filed under “Making the 
Rounds” and entry is made on the card of 
what magazine it was sent to and the date. 
This process goes on until the article and 
photo are either sold to one of the magazines 
or rejected by all of them. My file shows a 
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decreasing record of failures that now ap- 
proaches the vanishing point as I acquire a 
constantly improving technique and a better 
understanding of the requirements of the 
magazines. 

When an article is accepted I move the 
card to a division marked “Accepted” where 
it stays until it appears in the magazine 
whereupon it goes into a final division 
marked “Published”. This card index 
(which probably sounds more complicated 
than it is) and a scrap book of the pub- 
lished material are the only records I need. 

The mechanical magazines will also pay 
for reporting. If you see some new device 
on the street, in a shop, on a train, a clear 
and non-technical description of it will find 
a ready market. If you can provide a photo, 
so much the better. 

Let me give two examples of what I 
mean. 

I suppose anybody who lives in a city has 
seen a steam roller pressing out hot asphalt. 

About a year ago I saw the work being 
done by an electric roller—the first of the 


kind I had seen. On the assumption that 
the readers of the mechanical magazines 
would also regard the electric rollar as news 
I took a snap of it and wrote to the manu- 
facturer of it. His name appeared on the 


side. I assembled enough facts about the 
machine’s greater maneuverability, silence 
and speed to do a little article that brought 
me eighteen dollars. 

The second example deals with the fact 
that about a year ago it was decided to plant 
trees around the buildings of Rockefeller 
Center. 

This necessitated breaking holes through 
the heavy concrete pavement. A sledge 
hammer would be the tool for that, you’d 
think. 

Not so. The contractor cut neat rectangu- 
lar holes through the pavement with elec- 
trically driven disks of carborundum operat- 
ing on the principle of a circular saw. 

_I got ten dollars for that one. A thousand 
writers must have passed that spot and 
missed “the story”. 

A large part of the circulation of the 
mechanical magazines goes to artisans, me- 


chanics, and school boys. This audience js 
not looking for belles lettres in Popular Me. 
chanics. They want their magazines to say 
what they have to say briefly and clearly, 

Writing — or — reporting—for the me. 
chanical magazines is fun, good practice and 
profitable. 





Forum Department 
(Continued) 
Sir: 

What kind of a magazine is WRiITER’s Diczsr? 
Here you editorialize and ferment about the 
reprint pulp paper houses, and all their sins, 
and then, true to Upton Sinclair’s brass check, 
you publish their advertisements asking for edi- 
torial material — doubtless at 1/3 of a cent a 
word ! 


ELLEN JANE RANDOLPH, 
Madison, Wisc. 


The editorial requirements published by the 
Digest are not advertisements; but editorial notes 
sent to the Digest direct by editors. The Digest 
receives no remuneration of any sort for publish- 
ing any editorial notice. 

Although we deplore the reprint pulp paper 
houses, we see no reason for foisting our per- 
sonal prejudices on our readers, regardless of how 
right we think we are. As a news magazine it is 
our duty to publish all editorial requirements of 
all publishers who pay as promised. It is then our 
privilege to comment editorially, as we do; and 
our readers’ privilege to sell where they choose, 
which they do.—Ed. 


Sir: 


Your articles on Crime Slanguage and Jitterbug 
Lingo, which appeared in recent issues, made a 
big hit with the journalism students of Woodbury 
College. 

In our journalism classes, we are practicing 
writing articles and short stories, and these types 
of articles are exceptionally valuable in slanting 
the writing for certain magazines and trade jour 
nals. Your lists of markets have also been very 
valuable in determining what type of article or 
story to write and where to market them. 

Writer’s Dicest is a required magazine in the 
journalism courses at Woodbury College. Your 
many interesting and helpful suggestions are very 
much worth while. 

SaicE OHAZAKI, 
110% W. Duarte Rd., Arcadia, Calif. 
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“I’m a bricklayer, me father and me grandfather were bricklayers, and by God you're going to be a 
bricklayer!” 
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LETTERS FROM EDITORS 
Sir: 

. news from our shop that will probably in- 
terest you is our decision to utilize our title Real 
Life Story. This is a new confession type maga- 
zine which will be on sale September 15. It is a 
monthly. 

Now that we have three confession magazines— 
True Confessions, Romantic Story, Real Life 
Story—our market is a very sizable one. 

In order that manuscripts get complete con- 
sideration for all three of our magazines we have 
organized a reading bureau for manuscripts, under 
the supervision of Miss Beatrice Lubitz, former 
Editor of True Confessions, but now Supervising 
Editor of our confession magazines. Thus, a manu- 
script submitted to one of our confession books 
will be read by a central staff with a view of 
finding a home for it in one of our three books. 

Real Life Story* will be somewhat on the grim 
side with an accent on the biography of the indi- 
vidual whose story is being told. This biography 
angle should not be overdone, unless the family 
background and childhood play an important part 
in the narrative. 

An editor has not been named for this book 
yet. Miss Cunningham remains Editor of Romantic 
Story. 

RaupuH Daicu, Managing Editor. 
Fawcett Publications Incorporated, 
1501 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


* Better see a copy before submitting anything. 
It will probably be on all large newsstands.—Ed. 


Sir: 

Famous Fantastic Mysteries, (The Frank A. 
Munsey Company, 280 Broadway) is a new 
monthly magazine, buying fantastic, weird, science 
fiction stories from 4,000 to 12,000 words. 

This magazine is featuring the classics of the 
Munsey Company’s fantastic fiction, and expects 
to add stories by writers of today following as 
nearly as possible the pattern of the stories which 
have made fiction history. 

A. J. Gipney, Associate Publisher. 


Sir: 

We are in the market for a wide variety of 
articles dealing with the subject of pets. We want 
articles telling how to raise, train, select, breed, 
care for, make money with, etc., on all types of 
pets. Articles on foxes, dogs, cats, birds, exotic 
animals, etc., are desired. Personal history stories, 
success stories of outstanding pets and pet owners 
will be purchased. 

Kinks of all sorts on how to take care of pets 
or provide for them will be used. Briefs should 
run from 100 to 750 words, short articles from 
750 to 1500, and feature articles from 1500 to 


3000. Articles should be accompanied with photo. 
graphs or sketches where necessary. 

Rate of payment will be one cent per word, 
The editor will be glad to correspond with writers 
regarding the suitability of the material, or work 
out special assignments upon suggestions submitted 
by free lance writers. 

ZirF-Davis PuBLISHING Company, 
B. G. Davis, Editor, 
608 South Dearborn St., Chicago, 





Sir: 

We are not getting very many stories for our 
new South Seas magazine, which we plan to have 
out some time in November. We still are in the 
market for yarns which will run from 5000 to 
10,000 words. They should start with action, have 
plenty of suspense, characterization and adventure, 
Many of the stories we have been getting are too 
slow in pace and lacking in drama. 

For real topnotch material we will be willing 
to go above one cent per word, but such material 
will have to be exceptional. 

ZirF-Davis PuBLIsSHING Company, 
Jerry K. WESTERFELD, Assistant Editor, 
608 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Sir: 

May I add a word of affirmation of the stand 
now being taken on the matter of reprints? 
Warner Publications has always been opposed to 
the use of reprint in the wood-pulp field and has 
assured the Authors’ League of its co-operation 
in dealing with the problem. 

The issues of both Ranch Romances and 
Black Mask now going to press all call the atten- 
tion of the readers to the fact that we publish 
only new material. We intend to run this notice 
indefinitely, believing that one of the ways of 
meeting the reprint situation is to educate the 
readers to discriminate between reprint and non- 
reprint books. This policy, I understand, is also 
being followed by other pulps in the non-reprint 
field. 

Fanny E.Liswortu, Editor, 
Ranch Romances, Black Mask, 
515 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Sir: 


We publish book length fiction and non-fiction; 
our fiction is either a more or less serious type oF 
detective stories; our non-fiction in this depart 
ment is intended for the general reader. We also 
publish poetry, although only a limited amount. 

In the case of accepted manuscripts, we offer 


standard book royalty contracts. We attempt to 
report on manuscripts in an average time of three 
weeks. 
WiLuiaAM SLOANE, 
Henry Holt and Company, 
257 Fourth Ave., New York. 





New York Market Letter 


By Harriet A. Braprre_p 


frying eggs the past few days, but pub- 

lishers have taken the heat in their 
stride. High up in wind-swept office towers, 
they have found inspiration in icewater, or 
whatever it is publishers drink in hot 
weather. The results are new magazines. 

Foremost is the new Fawcett confession 
magazine, Real Life Story. This will use ma- 
terial along the lines of the usual first-person 
story of sin and repentance. But the demand 
is for really “stark treatment, with much 
more heat. In a nutshell—hotter, grimmer, 
more elemental.” 

The first issue of Real Life Story will go 
on the newsstands on September 15th. The 
first number, and perhaps the second also, 
will remain on the stands about forty-five 
days. After that, it will appear regularly 
each month. Probably on the 15th. There 
will be twelve stories to an issue, each one 
complete. No serials will be used at all. But 
there is to be a complete novelette of 22,000 
words in each number, besides more shorts 
than any of the other confession magazines 
carry. For the latter length, about 7,000 
words will be the best average. Shorter 
stories of 2,000 to 3,000 words will be very 
acceptable, as well as in-between lengths 
up to 7,000. 

Reports will be made with the usual Faw- 
cett speed—within two weeks, I am assured 
by the editors. And payment is at two cents 
a word, immediately on acceptance. 

Miss Ruth Marrow is editor of Real Life 
Story. Address, 1501 Broadway. 

There is a change in the editorial arrange- 
ments for the Fawcett confession group. 
Miss Beatrice Lubitz is now supervising editor 
of all three magazines. A plan of cen- 
tralized reading and buying has been put 
into effect, all manuscripts going to Miss Lu- 
bitz. Hence a manuscript of the confession 
type will receive careful consideration at 
once for possible use in each of the maga- 


} \HE sidewalks of New York have been 


zines. The author saves postage. The editors 
save duplication of reading. The individual 
editors will continue, however, to keep up 
the personal touch with their writers which 
means so much in the way of inspiration 
and cooperation. 

True Confessions continues to be much in 
the market for the same type of material as 
appears in current issues. The best lengths 
are 5,000 to 6,000 words for shorts, 15,000 
words (divided into three parts) for serials, 
and 22,000 words for the complete novelette. 
Also, occasional poems are used as fillers. 
Better limit them to 8 to 12 lines. A rueful 
note is more suited to the spirit of the maga- 
zine than the purely romantic. Reports and 
payment are the same as quoted for Real 
Life Story. 

Romantic Story is adopting a broader 
policy to bring its stories into line with the 
other Fawcett confession magazines. It no 
longer insists on the youthful angle, but will 
publish everything that makes a good con- 
fession. At present, the best length is any- 
thing up to 7,500 words, with 7,000 a good 
average. These first-person markets are ask- 
ing for somewhat longer material, if you will 
notice. This means more opportunity for the 


“Considering the rejections, I’ve been writing for 
about 1/100th of a cent a word.” 
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writer to develop a solid story of strong emo- 
tions and fierce conflicts. Novelettes are 
longer, too—up to 12,000 words now. AIl- 
though stories from both the girl’s and the 
man’s point of view are used all the time, 
there is more need at present for those told 
from the girl’s angle. Reports and payment 
are very prompt and good. 

“My Romantic Story” continues as a one- 
page feature in each issue. Stories should be 
not over 1,500 words. Payment is $25. Also, 
there is a market for some poetry up to 12 
lines in length. Payment at 25 cents a line. 
For this magazine, the romantic note is pre- 
ferred. Avoid anything sophisticated. 

Helen Cunningham edits Romantic Story. 
Address, 1501 Broadway. 

Street & Smith has added another new 
magazine to its line-up. This is The Avenger, 
a monthly in which the lead novel is written 
to order. There is a market for other ma- 
terial, however, as about four shorts appear 
in each issue. These are fast-action crime 
stories, running between 5,000 and 6,000 
words each, and told from the detective’s 
point of view. Payment is one cent and up. 
Reports and checks are always fast at this 
company. John L. Nanovic edits this. Ad- 
dress, 79 Seventh Avenue. 

Another new title is appearing under the 
“Thrilling” name. This one is called Thrill- 
ing Spy. Leo Margulies, editorial director 
of the group, says he is definitely in the mar- 
ket for more material for it: shorts up to 
5,000 words and novelettes of 8,000 to 
10,000 words. Any situation featuring espion- 
age would fit in. The spy-hero is usually an 
American, though occasionally English. Most 
of the stories are laid in either North or 
South America. Reports are prompt at this 
house. Payment on this magazine will be at 
the half-cent rate. Address, 22 West 48th 
Street. 

Famous Fantastic Mysteries is the title of 
the new reprint magazine brought out by 
Munsey’s, 280 Broadway. It does not buy 
from outside, using only hand-picked stories 
which originally appeared in other maga- 
zines put out by this same company. 

Popular Educator is a weekly publication, 
in existence for at least a year, which has 
just ‘opened up its pages to some original 
material. The editor is looking for sketches 





and “mood” stories of the type used in the 
New Yorker or in the “Contributors’ Club” 
of the Atlantic Monthly. They must be wel] 
written, and may use almost any sort of 
theme. However, writers should notice that 
short-shorts of the Collier’s or Liberty type 
are very definitely not desired. Neither is the 
pulpy sort of fiction in order for this market, 
Maximum length is 1,200 words. Payment 
is on acceptance at good rates—from about 
$30 up. 

There is also a market here for poetry of 
high literary quality in any length up to one 
page (about 45 lines). Payment is $1.00 a 
line. Address Popular Educator at 37 West 
47th Street. William Hoffman is managing 
editor. 

Another magazine which has increased its 
word lengths is Street & Smith’s Love Story 
Magazine. Stories may now run from 4,500 
up to 8,000 words. The best length is be- 
tween 5,000 and 6,000 words. For serials, 
30,000 words is excellent—four parts, with 
about 7,500 words to an installment. 

Miss Daisy Bacon, the editor, emphasizes 
the need for good up-to-date, modern love 
problems. New angles to old problems keep 
coming up in every girl’s life. And these are 
what make really exciting stories. If you 
want to study some stories which the editor 
considers especially well handled, get the 
copy of Love Story Magazine dated Septem- 
ber 23 and read the following:: “Dark En- 
chantment” by Marguerite Jacobs, “His 
Lady” by Anthony Carver, and “I Hate 
You” by Marie Hoyt. In the same issue, a 
serial by Ruth Lyons begins which is worth 
attention for handling of the continued story. 

Love Story is always an open market for 
poetry of the romantic type. The best length 
runs between 12 and 16 lines. Payment is 
25 cents a line. For fiction, the rate is a cent 
and up. Always very promptly on accept- 
ance. Address, 79 Seventh Avenue. 

College Humor, 22 West 48th Street, will 
continue to appear on the bi-monthly sched- 
ule. The editor has high requirements as to 
style, and likes a brightly sophisticated sort of 
writing. Material should appeal to the youth 
of collegiate age. And many unlikely subjects 

may be discovered to have new angles and 
tie-up which make it fit into this magazine. 
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Fiction should keep under 3,500 words. Arti- 
cles should not be over 1,500 words. These 
are usually along controversial lines, and the 
author must know his subject thoroughly. 
There is a market for collegiate action photo- 
graphs. Also, a very good market for car- 
toons with gag-lines. Good rates are paid on 
acceptance for all material. Robert A. Pines, 
editor. 

Cartoon Humor, put out irregularly by 
the same company, is not a market in itself. 
It reprints the cream of the cartoons from 
College Humor. 

Woman’s Day has moved its editorial 
offices from 67 West 44th Street to 19 West 
44th Street. This is the little slick-paper 
magazine distributed through the A. & P. 
stores. 

The Nation has moved up town from 20 
Vesey Street. It is now located at 55 Fifth 
Avenue. This weekly buys a large propor- 
tion of its material from free-lance writers. 
But it is preferable to submit an outline of 
the article first, in order to ascertain what 
the editorial needs may be and whether the 
subject may already have been adequately 
handled. Subjects must have definite news 
angles. No fiction is wanted. And no person- 
ality sketches, similar to the New Yorker 
sketches, are wanted here. Where a promi- 
nent person is written about, it is not the per- 
sonality per se but his activities in relation to 
some vital news of the times. 

Book reviews are assigned, and a qualified 
person may make a request for books to re- 
view. Margaret Marshall handles this de- 
partment. Poetry appears rarely, if at all. 
Articles should keep between 2,000 and 3,000 
words in length. Payment is about a cent 
and a half per word, on publication. Freda 
Kirchwey is editor and publisher of The Na- 
tion. 

The Reader’s Digest uses occasional origi- 
nal material. For the unknown writer, there 
is an entering wedge in the department of 
Picturesque Speech. The first contributor of 
each accepted clipping receives $5.00 on pub- 
lication. The source must be given. No ac- 
knowledgment or return of unused material. 
Address, Picturesque Speech Dept., The 
Reader's Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y. 

Everyday Photography is now looking for 
stories of personal experiences in the various 
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phases of photography. These must be writ- 
ten in the first person, entertainingly told and 
dramatic. It would be best to query the edi- 
tor first, giving him a brief outline of your 
subject and treatment. 

Other than this, requirements are about 
the same as in the past: Articles from 500 
words up to 2,500 or at most 3,000 words, 
with illustrations very important in determ- 
ining acceptance. Payment is shortly before 
publication date. This is at a lump sum for 
the article plus pictures. The market is also 
open for individual photographs from $3.00 
up, and for good cover kodachromes at rates 
up to $50 each. The magazine aims at the 
general mass of camera fans, and tries to in- 
spire them toward better photography by 
showing them practical ways of getting re- 
sults. Editor, Thomas A. Blanchard. Ad- 
dress, 67 West 44th Street. One of A. A. 
Wyn’s Ace Group. 

There is no market at all now in the Ace 
group for air fiction. Sky Aces is a quarterly, 
and at present all bought up on material. 
Flying Aces, however, is in need of modern 
air-experience features—back no _ farther 
than the 1920’s. These must have good illus- 
trations. Lengths run between 1,500 and 
3,000 words. Payment is on publication, one 
cent a word, with photographs extra. Hu- 
morous aviation verse can be used if not 
over 8 lines. Don’t submit any that’s serious 
in tone. Single interesting photographs sell 
to this editor. And there’s a monthly de- 
partment of letters under 300 words in length 
about personal experiences with flying light 
planes: “On the Light Plane Termac.” 
Herb Powell edits both the air magazines. 
Address, 67 West 44th Street. 

The set-up at the Thrilling Group contin- 
ues just the same as concerns monthly and 
bi-monthly magazines; one cent and _ half- 
cent groups. There are still six monthlies: 
Thrilling Adventure, Thrilling Detective, 
Thrilling Love, Thrilling Western, G-Men, 
and Phantom Detective. 

For the love books, there is a special need 
just now for shorts of 3,000 to 4,000 words; 
also for novelettes of 8,000 words. The same 
type of contents is used in both Thrilling 
Love and in Popular Love, so a study of one 
will give you a good idea of the type of ma- 
terial used in both. 
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In the adventure field, the big demand is 
for stories with foreign locale, thrilling and 
glamorous and exciting. Just now, the editor 
has more than enough stories on hand which 
use an American background. And writers 
have done to death the Chinese setting. Al- 
most anything else, however, will do—pro- 
vided it has the possibilities of glamorous 
excitement. 

The detective field is wide open here for 
all lengths, on all the magazines, both one 
cent and half cent. 

Thrilling Ranch, which pays at the one 
cent rate, needs both shorts and novelettes. 
Strange Stories uses thirteen stories to an 
issue, and is a wide-open market. Basic rate 
is a half-cent. 

There’s always a market for short West- 
erns here. And the field is open now, too, for 
short modern air stories not over 5,000 words. 
An American hero is essential. But the set- 
ting may be anywhere in the world. And any 
up-to-date air situation will go. More mod- 
ern air stuff is being used than World War 
situations. 

All the above magazines belong to the 
Thrilling or Standard group at 22 West 
48th Street. Most of the magazines pay a 
cent a word and up. But these are on the 
half-cent basis: Popular Western, Popular 
Detective, Detective Novels, Black Book De- 
tective, Masked Rider Western, West, and 
the new Thrilling Spy. Leo Margulies is edi- 
torial director of the entire group. Payment 
is always promptly on acceptance. And I 
understand that reports are very fast, too. 
There are two active markets at Hillman 
Periodicals, 11 East 44th Street: Crime Con- 
fessions and Crime Detective. Lionel White 
edits both of them. Both require well illus- 
trated stories, and pictures should be sub- 
mitted with the story manuscript as their dra- 
matic value adds greatly to the interest and 
the chances of acceptance. These should be 
photographs of the people concerned. Mere 
scenes of the crime do not attract reader at- 
tention strongly enough to help you make a 
sale. Payment is on the same scale for each 
of the magazines; about a cent and a half 
per word for the story—on acceptance. A 
second check, paying for the pictures used at 
from $2.50 to $3.00 each, is sent on publica- 
tion. 
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Crime Confessions is a bi-monthly. Stories 
are told more strongly from the confessiona] 
angle, and it is highly important to stress the 
dramatic qualities of the human conflicts, 
The best length is about 4,500 words. 

Crime Detective is a monthly publication, 
If there is a sex angle, it should be worked 
up well. Readers seem to consider that sort 
of drama highly appealing. But plot and 
action are the strong elements, rather than 
the personality angles. The best length is 
about 5,000 words, with others running be. 
tween 4,000 and 7,000 words. 

Mr. White would like a by-line on every 
story if that is possible. From the victim— 
unless the case is murder; or from some close 
relative such as a mother or wife; or from 
the police officer or detective in charge of the 
case. Often, people feel they are able to vin. 
dicate their own connection with the crime 
through the means of these stories, and so are 
glad to allow the use of their names. Note 
specially that these magazines use only cur- 
rent cases of the past year. Be sure to query 
the editor before beginning work on a story, 
and thus avoiding useless duplication. Ad- 
dress, 11 East 44th Street. 

The Bill Barnes Aviation Adventure Sto- 
ries are now appearing in Doc Savage Mago- 
zine. With the complete novel feature, which 
is written to order, this leaves practically no 
outside market in this Street & Smith maga- 
zine. 

Other pulps edited by John L. Nanovic 
are, however, active markets: Clues, The 
Shadow (for shorts), Crime Busters, and the 
new monthly The Challenger (also for shorts 
only). Address, 79 Seventh Avenue. 

How to Build It, How to Build 20 Boats, 
and Model Builder’s Handbook are all edited 
by Robert Hertzberg, whose big job is editing 
Mechanix Illustrated for the Fawcett group 
at 1501 Broadway. These three are put out 
each year, rather than on the usual magt 
zine sort of schedule. 

Norman Anthony, formerly connected 
with the Dell Publishing Company, has got 
out a new magazine and called it Hellzapop- 
pin. He advertises it as “the world’s screw- 
iest publication.” So far, however, it seems 
to be a one-shot. No market for the free 
lance. 

Lure is a Dell magazine of beauty hints, 
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etc. It was announced as a quarterly. At 
present, though, no second issue is planned. 
Maybe later, if the sales are better. Address, 
149 Madison Avenue. 

The magazines at 570 Seventh Avenue 
originally listed as Cartoon Publications are 
not in the market for any material at present. 
These include Better English, American 
Lady, and Current Digest. Various writers 
have reported the company as unsatisfactory 
in payments. 

New Photo Miniature is apparently out of 
business, having left the office at 70 Fifth 
Avenue with no farwarding address given. 


Better Photography is reported to have 
closed up. This was a pocket size magazine, 
at 234 Fifth Avenue and before that at 460 
West 34th Street. 

Personal Romances, edited by Miss Ruth 
Baer, is looking for stronger drama in its 
stories. These are all first-person confessions. 
Lengths from 2,000 up to 5,000 words. Pay- 
ment is on publication, at rates from one cent 
up. Address, 122 East 42nd Street. 

Also on the discontinued list: Avocations, 
of 2 East 46th Street. North American 
Sportsman’s Guide, 522 Fifth Avenue. 





You Can’t Do Both 


By E. S. PLADWELL 


years ago. He pointed out that all our 

best writers, with practically no excep- 
tions, have made themselves into writers 
and nothing else. 

“Don’t stay too long in the newspaper 
game,” he advised me. “As a newspaperman 
you deal entirely with facts. If you stay in 
that business too long, your mind will be- 
come so accustomed to dealing in facts that 
the figments of your imagination will de- 
teriorate and you will lose the touch, as well 
as the enthusiasm for fiction.” 

It has always been one of my regrets that 
financial circumstances compelled me to keep 
on a newspaper payroll. As a younger man 
with an enthusiasm for fiction I was always 
able to turn out good fiction, often disregard- 
ing my physical weariness after a long day 
devoted to murders or politics or divorce 
scandals; but this factual life took more and 
more of my attention and managed gradu- 
ally through the years to crowd out the crea- 
tive part of my mind. I can still write a 
fairly good story if I whip myself up to it, 
but that is the point: I must whip myself 
up to it. The old creative surge is not there. 


ge B. KYNE warned me, many 





All fiction except the Astounding Tales 
type is based primarily on real characters in 
real situations and surroundings. But those 
facts are woven into imagery. A cold fact 
such as the sudden ringing of a telephone, 
calling the writer back into the regular 
world, might spoil a whole story plot. It 
therefore follows that a writer who devotes 
much of his time to regular business of fac- 
tual events will in the end find his mind 
grooved to those things, usually to the detri- 
ment of his fiction. 

An interesting example of this is W. C. 
Tuttle, the prolific and popular writer of 
Westerns, who lives near Los Angeles. Some 
years ago he was made the President of the 
Pacific Coast Baseball League and he says 
that this business of mixing the two jobs is 
maddening to an extent where he often con- 
templates being the President of the Coast 
League or a fiction writer, but not both. 

“Sometimes I have a plot all worked out 
in my head,” he said, “and I’m starting to 
put it on paper when the telephone rings and 
I am asked to adjudicate some question 
about a baseball umpire or a belligerent 
player. Naturally this jerks me entirely out 
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of my fiction story and gives me a succession 
of cold facts which tend to brush the fiction 
plot entirely out of my head.” 

It is very possible that a building con- 
tractor might turn out some acceptable 
stories in his spare time, if he has any, but 
it is probable that he will ultimately wind 
up as a building contractor and not as a 
writer. If he devotes himself entirely to 
writing he must soon cease to be a building 
contractor. 

All our great writers are purely writers. 
The list is long. As soon as they learned 
that they were truly successful writers they 
dropped their other vocations. Of course 
they all have hobbies such as flower gardens 
or dogs or cats, but they are hobbies. They 
might even open millinery stores as side in- 
vestments, but primarily they are writers. 
To be a half-and-half writer invites only a 
limited success. 

Too many facts of life spoil fiction. Where 
too much actuality intrudes, where a person 
cannot shut himself up behind the walls of 
his imagination, an author is like a hobbled 
horse. He cannot go very well. In the final 
analysis, therefore, a person must either be 
a writer or not a writer. He cannot be both. 








An Idea a Day 


Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By Frank A. Dickson 











FOR OCTOBER 


1: An outstanding girl archer. Popularity 
of archery in your city or at a nearby college. 

2: Unusual pets in your section, as bear 
or kangaroo. 

3: One of early typewriters. Develop- 
ment of the typewriter; some of the in- 
ventors. 

4: Birds of your state. See naturalist. 

5: Singers and musicians from your vi- 
cinity who have made phonograph records. 

6: Ancient town clock or sundial. Its 
history. 


on 7) ay 


7: Some hermit; his abode and reason 
for seclusion. 

8: A person with royal blood in your 
community. 

9: Fire Prevention Day. What your city 
is doing to reduce the hazards of fire. 

10: What people of your city like in art, 
Interview art lovers. 

11: Indian legends of your region. 

12: Interview with veteran court stenog. 
rapher. Number of words he has taken; 
also number of trials he has witnessed and 
most colorful ones. 

13: Friday the 13th. Pet superstitions of 
local citizens. 

14: Leading poet or poetess of your city. 

15: Prominent dog raiser. His methods, 
as well as advice. 

16: First court house of your county. 

17: Training wild Contact 
well-known trainer. 

18: World War nurse’s experiences. 

19: Interview with mother of your 
state’s governor. 

20: Local citizens who make a_ hobby 
of international correspondence. Exerpts 
from letters abroad. The educational value. 

21: Story of a newspaper. From the re- 
porter to the delivery of the paper. 

22: Local expert in the field of graph- 
ology. 

23: Making a home behind bars. Inter- 
view matron of the women’s ward at county 
jail or state prison. 

24: High school band. 

25: Champion checker player of your 
state. His most exciting matches. 

26: Marionettes. Federal project for 
children. 

27: Navy Day. Prominent naval figures, 
both past and present, from our state. Short 
biographies of admirals. 

28: An old Bible. Its various owners. 


29: Woman explorer from your state. 


animals. 


30: Insect collecting and local followers. 


31: Hallowe’en. The various pranks 
which our parents and grandparents played 
in their youth. 
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Fishhooks 


By Louis DEJEAN 


some slight compensation for their in- 
difference. 

What is the best bait to lure the editor- 
fish who is out to gather nourishment? 

In general, three kinds. 

The exciting or intriguing complication, 
the sympathetic or provocative character, 
and the sensuous background, glamorous, 
bizarre, or familiar. If you can get even 
one of those on the first page, the chances 
are, if he is hungry 


| LIKE to think of editors as fish. It is 


Is the editorial reader going to stop there, 
and toss this story into the rejection heap 
with a sigh of resignation? Do those last 
words of the detective hero stir curiosity? 
Why the “Of course!” Is the murderer a 
pianist? Is he a deep-sea fisherman, who 
has used piano wire for leaders in fishing 
for the razor-toothed barracuda or the turb- 
ulent tuna, and knows that a strangling 
victim could not grasp the wire with frantic 
hands to relieve the throttling, cutting grip? 

A specialist in chill- 





you will hook your 
fish. Keeping him on 
the hook is, of course, 
something else again. 
Let’s experiment. (I 
am offering my own 
samples because I 
haven’t time to secure 
a pirate’s license, for 





We accepted this article for one suc- 
cinct paragraph of advice which in tell- 
ing bell-like sentences punches out the 
meaning of “narrative hooks”, in rela- 
tion to the story as a whole. Study all 
the examples in order to get the most 
out of the second last 100 words. 


ers, such as Mr. Dash- 
iell Hammett, could 
do better. Except for 
my recent “Girl In 
Black Velvet,’ I have 
never attempted a 
murder mystery. In 
that novel, which is 
really a hybrid, I be- 








the pillaging of Poe, 

Kipling, or Somerset Maugham.) Here is 
an opening. Will it tempt the editor of an 
adventure or detective pulp? 


Bob Thorne hunched against the panel and 
slowly turned the knob. The door opened easily. 
With automatic in hand, the Central Bureau’s 
husky young ace stepped cautiously into the dark- 
ened bedroom, the Star-News man close behind 
him. The drawn shade showed bright at the 
frayed edges from the direct rays of the mid- 
afternoon sun. 

“Look!” Thorne lunged forward. “That devil !” 

From the ceiling in the corner of the room 
hung, back to back, two motionless bodies, a man 
and a girl, Their unbound arms dangled at their 
sides. In the eerie half-light the two ghostly 
figures seemed to float, midway between musty 
carpet and papered ceiling. A faint, gurgling sigh 
came from the girl’s parted lips. 

“Quick, Jerry! The pliers!” Bob Thorne 
hurled himself at the heavy bureau and dragged 
it close to Ruth Drake’s small, still form, so mys- 
teriously suspended there beneath the ceiling. 
“Wire! Piano wire! Of course !” 
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gin as follows: 

“Extra! Extra! All about the murder! Read 
about the murder of the girl in black velvet! 
Nude body found in love nest. Beautiful red- 
haired girl tortured and strangled! All about the 
mysterious murder of the girl in black velvet!” 

The suppositions hawking of a tabloid 
extra was my obvious and unoriginal device 
for establishing interest in my story’s com- 
plication. 

In a novel, especially when serialized, 
the chapter or instalment beginnings and 
endings must contain a sharp, well-baited 
hook. Looking through “Black Velvet” for 
a chapter-ending which leaves my hero in a 
tough spot, that old perils-of-Pauline device 
for making our readers chew their nails, 
I find: 

“Get away from that,—you! Let the alligators 
have him! 

“Look out! Here it comes 
ing frantically. 

Jack wiped his eyes. 


7? 


Joan was scream- 


A black object cut the 
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water not forty feet away, heading straight for 
him. The thought of those big sawtoothed jaws 
reaching for him gave Jack a sudden desire to 
live. A long stroke brought him to the boat’s 
stern again. Just then the launch started to move. 
The water churned. 

There was no use. He couldn’t make it. He 
looked around for a clump of bushes, but there 
was none near. The launch was pulling away. 
The menacing black object was close. Jack 
struck out feebly. 

That scene is in the Everglades, far from 
the remotest possibility of salvaging agencies. 
The hero is woozy from a wallop on the head 
from a wrench. The villain is in the saddle 


“Oh, *boy! Sel, the girl in red!” 
pointed across the reef-rimmed shallows. “Stand. 
ing up. Look at her come!” 

Fully as important as the opening hook 
and the instalment-ending hook is the tran. 
sition hook; that which catches the reader's 
interest in a new situation, locale, or char. 
acter. In my novel, “Randolph Field To 
Rainbow Gold,” I introduce the gold-mip. 
ing phase more than half-way through the 
book. Brick Thomas, veteran transport pilot 
ends a chapter with this advice to the two 
young aviator heroes: 


Harney 











and the villain’s bride is wringing her hands. . | atin be saying is, if I had a light plane and why, 
D ; se ‘ Well be D was looking for gold, that’s where Id start. of a 
lo you want to read on: oy yee 5 “Why? Because that’s where old Buckeye Ee 
wrong. Here’s a chapter-opening from the Charlie Lutz took out two hundred thousand in ir , 
same book. The hero is on the trail of his dust and nuggets back in 1921, when gold was it ha 
former sweetheart’s murderers. selling = only wine “4 > ae - I guess AL 
Six thousand feet above the New Jersey gig Ts ges Paige as yeep 1] flew ing t 
tide-lands. Jackson Burgess smiled grimly as he |) d like pi a REREICE sect, SOS sw oe appe: 
leveled the ship and pointed its nose toward the ooked like piles of bones. I don't know whether C. 
the rights to old Charlie’s claim have lapsed ents 
east. Just a few seconds more, and the long- <i ple Nace wd —? ee aes ee 
aaa aes ce kl It’s registered as the ‘Lost Rainbow.’ ” Ralp! 
In the front cockpit, apparently enjoying the Th 
flight, and utterly unsuspecting of the ruthless STORY, if I may mix my figures, isa fact ¢ 
purpose of the man at the controls, sat young journey of adventure. The main char f 
Dick Pollard. oe ‘ , acters, and the reader with them, are headed ers wi 
If I were doing it again, I would inter- poten" <a th - irae 9. 
change those two paragraphs. In an air-race firs a . ae a on wnities 
yarn sold to Top Notch, I opened with the a et age ecg “it oo —_ writin 
: Ta e hazardous story jungles, deserts, an 
hero in trouble, thus: semi a bein ‘ & 2 f ? fellow 
Five men sat around the flat-topped desk. The x e o a point of vantage 3 
office was blue with smoke. There was a knock whence we catch a glimpse of a bottomles : » 
at the door. chasm or a villainous ambush, directly sa. Shy 
“Come in, Jimmy.” Tom Garrett, president of ahead; or of the glorious pot of gold at the We 
the Master Pilot’s Association, looked unhappy. ond of ces cota Th li salve th group 
A tall, loose-jointed young man came hesi- : es nee apes ee and tk 
tantly into the room. His boyish face was very narrative fishhooks, which keep the reader hy weal 
sober... . palpitating with dread, or hope, or longing. 4 
That, of course, is the character or parti- In a short story, we must bunch our hooks a " 
san-interest hook. on the first page. In a novel or serial, we wth ‘ 
In a love story, whose Hawaiian setting insert a hook at the end of each chapter or " 
drew a compliment from Oscar Graeve, I instalment, especially when the following nage! 
opened as follows: chapter shifts angle of narration, or changes “ ¥ 
As the tiny cells of a thirsty sponge might to a new scene or sequence. In every cas, — 
drink in moisture from a tropical shower, so did we must conceal or disguise the hook with wnite, 
Harney Mills’ athletic body, stretched out on the th Se ee f a= cael of this 
yellow sands of Waikiki, drink in the rays of that c wo ortul teat ers or suspense; Pp “ni Both 
langorous sunshine which, morning after morning, larly if we are angling for one of those big 
floods the fairy isle of Oahu. wary fish known as slick paper editors! whe! 
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Cadavers and Checks 


By Bos McLEAN 


AVE you a “factual” mind? A pas- 
H sion for names, dates and places, 

plus the ability to string the who, 
why, where, when and how, onto the thread 
of a smoothly-running, readable face-detec- 
tive story? If so, murder is your meat, as 
it has been mine for a number of years. 

A number of splendid articles on the writ- 
ing technique of fact detective yarns have 
appeared in WRITER'S DicEsrT, notably, “Two 
Cents A Word For All You Can Write!” by 
Ralph Daigh, in the August, 1939 issue. 

Three classes of writers contribute to the 
fact detective magazines. They are: 

1. Regularly employed newspaper report- 
ers who do this work as a sideline. 

2. Police officials who are themselves 
writers, and help out the family budget by 
writing up cases in which they or their 
fellow officers have been engaged. 

3, Freelances who make their entire liv- 
ing by writing fact detective stories. 

We'll concern ourselves with the third 
group, because that’s the one I belong to, 
and the methods given here will apply equal- 
ly well to the other two. It’s obvious that 
the safe and sane way to become a member 
of the full-time freelance contingent, is to 
first try out the field in your spare time. 
Some writers are unsuited for interviewing. 
In all seriousness, a former house-to-house 
salesman who also possesses the ability to 
write, will almost invariably make a success 
of this work. 

Both the reporter and the policeman-writ- 
er are on the ground when a case breaks, 
and the freelance, unless he has an “in” 
with some official, doesn’t even hear about 
it until he reads his newspaper. By that 
time, claims on the story have been staked 
out—via “case cards” by all and sundry. 
However, this priority is more than com- 
pensated for by the fact that the reporter 
and the policeman are restricted by their 
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regular jobs, to their own bailiwicks, while 
the freelance is not. He can go any place 
in the world for a story. 

In the smaller cities and towns, and in 
the rural districts, competition is far less 
keen from newspapermen and _policeman- 
writers. The freelance has an even break 
there, and just as many murders happen 
in the “sticks” as in the metropolitan areas. 
Also, there are ways of getting good stories 
right from under the noses of your com- 
petitors, even in big cities. We'll go into 
this, later. 

You'll note that I stress murder cases. 
That’s because the detective mags prefer 
them. A robbery, forgery, or any other fel- 
ony, has to possess a great many unusual 
features to interest the average editor. Out 
of some 300 sales to the fact detective field, 
I can count the stories not dealing with 
murder, on the fingers of one hand. 

Here’s my modus operandi of getting, 
writing, and selling a fact detective story, 
right from the very beginning. 

Since I’m a full time freelance, I must 
of course have a large amount of material 
to work with. This I get by subscribing to 
a newspaper clipping bureau. For a fee of 
$2 per month they send me, every Saturday, 
a fat envelope containing clipped news stor- 
ies of every murder trial that has taken place 
on the Pacific Coast during the current week. 
Saturday afternoon and all day Sunday, I 
read and file these clippings. 

The reason for getting accounts of trials 
instead of clippings telling about murders 
as soon as they happen, is that in this way 
I can save considerable time and trouble. 
The fact that the criminal has been brought 
to trial, shows that the case is solved, and 
I can write up the full story at one session 
without having to wait for the final outcome 
of ‘the case. Some writers file “case cards” 

(Continued on page 50) 








Cavu 


By COLIN 


KERR CAMERON 


Formerly Editor, Sky Aces, and Associate Editor, Flying Aces, and 
Contributor to Many Sky-T ype Magazines 


O the airplane pilot, the code letters 

CAVU from the weather shack is all 

he needs to tell him that the sky 1s 
wide open, and he can fly as high or as far 
as his plane will take him without worrying 
that fog or clouds will interfere. 

CAVU comes from the initials of the 
phrase, “Ceiling and Visibility Unlimited,” 
and this same go-ahead highball can apply 
just as well to the sky-minded scribbler who 
can turn out accurate stuff. For the field is 
wide open, good rates are usually paid, aero 
editors are an unusually helpful lot, there’s 
a score or more books devoted entirely to 
flying facts or fiction, and practically all of 


the smooth paper monthlies will give serious 


consideration to well-done offerings along 
the sky line. 

And strange though it may seem, it isn’t 
entirely necessary that a chap be an aero 
expert to earn all or a part of his living from 
the aviation publications; a good writer with 
a nose for meaty news or dramatic develop- 
ments, or with ability in interviewing per- 
sonalities, can pick up (quite a pretty) piece 
of change in the trade papers. 

On the fictional side, it’s a fairly well 
known fact that many of the leading flying 
fictioneers have never even been off the 
ground (although others like Arch White- 
house, Ferd Rechnitzer, and the like, were 
actually dodging archies above the Western 
and other fronts during the World War). 

And in regards to fact articles, this writer 
now humbly confesses that he had sold fea- 
ture stuff on aviation to half the sky books 
in the country long before he’d ever even 
been within touching distance of a plane! 

The chief requirement in all types of air 
material is accuracy. If you don’t know 
that a certain fact is so, or if you don’t know 
that a certain plane will sit down at 40 
m.p.h., check on it before you put it on 


paper. There’s nothing so gripes an avia- 
tion editor as to pick up a manuscript con- 
taining even minor mistakes on the factual 
side. The reason, of course, is that present- 
day sky readers—yes, even the young chaps 
who pick up the pulps—know more about 
the paper technicalities of flying than did 
the pilots themselves during the world war. 
And it makes them mighty gleeful, and often 
even insulting, to pick up a factual boner in 
a sky book. 

One of the best stories ever considered 
for Sky Aces-was really a nifty. Fiction, of 
course, it had everything—action, humor, 
color, characterization, plot, and so on. As 
a story, it was nearly a must. But we couldn't 
use it. Why? Because the author had based 
the whole yarn on a definite aeronautical 
fact—a fact which, unfortunately, he hadn't 
taken the trouble first to verify! 

Don’t misunderstand me here. A writer 
has as much leeway in sky fiction as he has, 
say, in Westerns or detective mysteries. He 
can have his ships and heroes in all kinds 
of impossible situations provided the stories 
are told plausibly and without insult to the 
intelligence of the readers, and provided all 
references to existing backgrounds and ¢- 
isting aero facts are authentic and accurate. 

Let’s look closely at the field itself. Rough- 
ly, there are four general types of aviation 
publications. There’s (1) the popular fly 
ing type such as Flying Aces or Air Trails 
using fiction, fact articles, some news, and 
new plane and model-making information; 
next come (2) the straight sky pulps—Dar 
Devil Aces, Lone Eagle, Air Stories, etc., ws 
ing war and commercial or private flying 
action fiction, with few if any fact article. 

And there are (3) the semi-professiondl 
magazines such as Popular Aviation, Nation 
al Aeronautics, and the like, which use mat 
on-the-airport type of material told in evety 
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day “popular” fashion without too much 
technical detail. Finally come (4) the 
strictly trade or professional publications as 
Aviation, Aero Digest, American Aviation, 
etc., that carry trade news of the industry 
and associated personalities, and detailed de- 
scriptions of technical developments. 


H=s POWELL, lanky, genial, accomo- 

dating editor of Flying Aces, has the 
right idea as regards preparation of material 
for the popular flying group. Says Herb, 
advising potential writers concerning F. A.’s 
preferences: 

“Tell the tale as if you’re chewing the 
rag with your readers over a friendly glass 
of beer. Forget words of more than two 
syllables, and if your Roget’s won’t suggest 
an appropriate definition, then coin your 
own. Be friendly, informal, original as you 
please in style and content.. But—be ac- 
curate!” 

Flying Aces’ fact articles are typical of the 
popular type of aero feature. Dramatic, 
anecdotal, informative, frequently told in 
first person, F. A. features have covered many 


lively angles of the flying game. And since 
F. A. derives little, if any, of its advertising 
income from professional flying or fuel in- 
terests, it has little need to pull its punches 
in the matter of taboo topics. 

For instance, the aero trade papers seldom 
mention accidents to aircraft. It just isn’t 
done! But when the September, 1938 issue 
of F, A. hit the stands, the populace was 
amazed to find this challenge featured on 
the cover: 


“Let’s Stop Killing Air Travelers!” 


The cover painting in lurid lines showed a 
transport plane on fire; its passengers were 
being ejected to safety via the “silken stair- 
case” parachute route, through pilot-oper- 
ated traps in the cabin floor. Inside the 
magazine was a detailed editorial discussion 
of the refusal of our airlines to equip pas- 
senger planes with escape facilities, even 
though such devices actually exist and have 
been proven practical. 

Powell will always be found willing to 
risk missing a deadline and stretch out his 
long legs to listen to a suggested story on 
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MY HELP ON TWO STORIES FOR PRICE OF ONE 


As a special offer to encourage new writers, and to acquaint 
them with the value of WARD THOMAS coaching, during 
July and August, I offered them the opportunity of submitting 
two manuscripts for the price of one. In answer to many re- 
quests for an additional opportunity, I will extend this offer 
through the month of September. All you need do is send me 
your manuscript, accompanied by my regular fees explained at 
the right, and include another manuscript of approximately the 
same length, and you will receive my complete service on both 
scripts. 

_ Through this introductory offer I hope to introduce to new 
writers the professional services I render, services which have 
been instrumental in developing consistent magazine contribu- 
tors. Working with me you will receive literary coaching which 
is attuned to your individual needs. My sole purpose of course 
is to get you selling regularly; the methods necessary depend 
on your individual needs. 

Send me two of your best stories and I’ll give you the same 
conscientious, sympathetic help through which I have developed 
so many discouraged beginners into regularly selling profes- 
sionals. It is because I make it my business to know what the 
editors need, know the latest inside market tips, and because of 
the thoroughness and the personal touch provided by my para- 
graph by paragraph method of criticism, that I can do all this. 


WARD THOMAS 
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It Will Pay YOU To 
Employ Ward Thomas 


Working with me your salable 
stories are efficiently and advan- 
tageously marketed; you get the 
pe ecw of such special oppor- 
tunities as described at the left; 
you receive advice, tips, sugges- 
tions for new production in line 
with your talents. Those of your 
stories not good enough to sell are 
returned within a week with a de- 
tailed, paragraph - by - paragraph 
analysis of your technique, ex- 
planation of all errors and how to 
correct them, discussion of editor- 
ial policies relative to your story, 
etc. 

This comprehensive professional 
help costs only 75c per thousand 
words on stories under 10,000 in 
length; minimum of $1 on short 
shorts. Novelets: 10-12,000 words, 
$8.75; 13-15,000, $10.00; 16-20,000, 
$12.50; 21-25,000, $15.00. 

COMMISSIONS: 10% on Amer- 
ican, 15% on foreign sales. 

New edition my booklet TELL- 
ING AND SELLING YOUR 
STORIES, which contains valu- 
able hints to new writers, and bul- 
letin on editorial needs, free. 
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EXPERT, SYMPATHETIC GUIDANCE 
OR — ? 
If you wish to muddle along alone, go to it 
and lots of luck. 
That's the HARD way. Hunt and peck. Trial 
and error. Slow accumulation of personal ex- 


perience. 
The QUICK Way 

Scientific diagnosis of (1) Technical and (2) 
Sales Problems by an experienced Critic, 
Teacher, Agent, Writer, Friend. 

Creative Criticism, Revision combined with 
Individual Attention and Progressive Training 
in the Fundamentals of Effective Fiction suited 
to YOU. 

A New Service 

Professional Analysis of EVERYTHING you 
write, Small flat fee plus 10% commission on 
succeeding sales. Three months Trial—or Per- 
manently. The More you Wiite, the Less it Costs. 

Act Now 

It costs money to answer inquiries. We try 
to keep our fees as low as possible. 

So, PLEASE, send sample ms., full letter about 
yourself and small fee (60c per 1000 words; $1 
minimum covers first 2000 words) plus return 
postage. 


Fee Refunded if not satisfied. May be applied 
as first payment on New Service. 


WRITERS COUNSEL SERVICE 
WILLIAM E. HARRIS, Director 
A National Institution Since 1929 
44 Langdon Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE BEST IN TYPING SERVICE 
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thousand words if over 10,000 words.... 
Good bond paper. Free carbon and extra 
cover sheets. Scripts mailed flat. 
Mr. R. V. of Muncie, Kansas, writes: "Thanks 
for your good work. It looks like the material 
is going to hit." 
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WE CAN HELP YOU 


Write for personal contact with members 
in any branch of the writing profession; 
including editorial, general publishing, 
PROT, professional, hobby and amateur author- 
ship. No obligation. 

Address: PERSONAL fo: 

A. A. Burrell, Pres. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF UNITED 
AUTHORS, UNITED AUTHORS BLDG. 

401 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 





Work with Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail- 
able to you for individual instruction, advice, and collaboration. 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 











some challenging topic, and when you have 
Herb’s sympathetic interest you not infre. 
quently have made a sale. 

Incidentally, F. A. has room now for arti. 
cles. The magazine is not in the market at 
present for freelance fiction. The three 
yarns used each month are written regularly 
on a sort of gentleman’s agreement by the 
same flying fiction trio that’s been supplying 
F, A. copy for years—Don Keyhoe, Joe 
Archibald, and Arch Whitehouse. 

There is an open fiction market at Air 
Trails, however. And of this field, Editor 
Carroll (CeeBee) Colby states: 

“Forget cops and robbers stuff right now! 
We have room, though, for air fiction that 
is modern, up to date, and (shades of all aero 
editors) accurate as to fact. Plot should be 
based upon commercial or private flying or 
aeronautical industry background. Stories 
should contain plenty of air action, with 
1939 planes, except where a story is laid in 
an aircraft plant, in which case the real feel 
of the place must be given.” 

In regard to articles, Colby is interested 
in the lesser-known angles of aviation writ- 
ten in a not-too-technical manner. Straight 
technical stuff is supplied by nationally 
known experts. 

And lest you think that slimsy stuff might 
sneak by Colby, we might mention here that 
CeeBee himself is an experienced airplane 
and glider pilot with quite a handsome rec- 
ord of actual sky time logged in his little 
blue book. Prior to taking over his present 
job with Air Trails, he was widely known 
as one of the aero artists in oil. (Fact is, 
there was almost some embarrassment when 
an art feature of his appeared in F. A. the 
first month after he assumed editorship of 
the rival Air Trails! 


"THE sky pulps, of course, are “just that.” 

And there’s some really excellent writ- 
ing in them with first class polt, good char- 
acterization, and heart warming action. Bas- 
ically, an air pulp story is the same as any 
other pulp, the only difference being that 
instead of forking a long-legged cowpony 
or grimly stalking the murderer through 
the depths of unlighted alleys, the hero 
Fights for Right aboard a_bullet-slashed 
Spad or shadows the sabotist through the 
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gloomy aisles of a secret government air- 
craft factory. 

The chief requisite of the straight sky 
story seems to be the same as ever before— 
“Start °em in the air with the whole enemy 
against ’em!” Take, for instance, this typi- 
cal lead from a current story (“The War to 
End the World,’ by Tom O'Neill, in the 
Spring, 1939 issue of Air Stories) : 

“One moment and Walter Garvin, youngest offi- 
cer in the Aero Squadron stationed just outside 
of San Juan, was bored stiff. Next moment... 
he caught a glimpse of red Hades. He was fly- 
ing his Marine Corps scout above mysterious, 
little-known Corona Valley... .” 

With a start similar to this, O’Neill 
could have gone on with a World War 
action story, a plot-to-rob-the-flying-mail 
yarn, an epic of sky racing, or a lively ad- 
venture of present-day commercial trans- 
port. As it was, he chose to develop a 
fantastic tale. “The War to End the World” 
becomes a typical story for Weird or Eerie 
books, with an unholy invasion of the civil- 
ized world by a batch of bedeveling beings 
flying, as it turns out, radio controlled planes 
that threaten to annihilate everything and 
everybody who interferes with them. 

Of course, Walter Garvin, youngest officer 
(kid hero for the pulp readers, you’ll no- 
tice )steps in, and by superb flying and dumb 
luck saves the day. It’s really a good story 
and nicely illustrates the possibilities in non- 
war sky fiction. 

Frankly, I personally believe that the de- 
sire for World War flying yarns, among pulp 
purchasers, is on the wane. In the com- 
mercial game, there isn’t the chance for a 
lone hero to challenge the entire enemy air 
force as our World War fictioners so love 
to depict, but the young fellows nowadays 
don’t seem to take to such ideas as they 
used to. They know too much about fly- 
ing and its possibilities—hence I believe 
that the chap who can dig up the romance 
in modern flying—and the Lord knows 
there’s plenty of it—can just about write 
his own paycheck. 

However, for those of you who must write 
World War stuff, I’ll give you the basic 
plots. Here they are: First there’s the lad 
who’s dubbed coward by his outfit overseas, 
and his suicidal attempts to convince him- 





A New Writing Book—By Request! 


HOW TO BECOME A 
PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


By Esther L. Schwartz 
Author of 
How to WRITE CONFESSIONAL STORIES 
SO YOU WANT TO WRITE 


and hundreds of stories and articles 
Price $1 


Copies direct from 


Mrs. Esther L. Schwartz, Crompond, N. Y. 
STI EERIE 


EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


College graduate (Journalism) will your manuscripts 
at 35c per words up to 20,000; thereafter, 30c. 
Minor corrections, if requested. Free carbon and extra 
first, last pages. 20-lb. bond. Verse, lc per line. 
Mimeographing. 

MARTIN T. KEAVENY 


538 West Belden Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Make Writing Your Career 


Then I show 
use them, with direc 
fact writing, fiction. 

be your steadiest, most consistently pro- 

e had published 1,500 articles, stories, for- 


handwriting an 
which will be returned promptly. The fee of $5 is very modest 
for the lengthy review required. My work must mean your sales 
tl. 


consistently. 
A. H. NICHOLS 


24 E. DALE STREET COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


COLLABORATION 


An experienced fictionist, instructor and once 
associate editor of an all-story magazine will 
collaborate on a submitted short story for $1 
and postage plus half of the proceeds when 
the story is sold; or give extensive suggestions 
for rewriting for $1 and postage. Dr. J. N. 
TRACY, 180 S. Main Street, Memphis, Tenn. 














Make money in advertising. ‘repare quickly during yo time. 
Also earn while ong learn. 5 ew, 
method. Nothing els 
Success in Advertising,’’ and requirements. 

Page-Davis School of Advertisin 
3601 Michi 


Avenue, Dept. 3056, Chicago, Tilinots, U. S. A. 
For 25 years I have been teaching versifiers how to 
perfect their verses, and get the fullest returns from 
them. My pupils range from beginners to Pulitzer 
Prize winners. I am called ‘“‘the teacher of poetry- 
teachers.” Registration for my course in Versifica- 
tion at New York University starts September 5th. 
Most of my work with private pupils is done by 
correspondence. You may already ol of me as 
the author of The Glory Road, The Complete Rhym- 
ing Dictionary and Poet’s Craft Book, The Craft of 
Poetry, and The Outline of Man’s Knowledge. You 
are unfair to yourself to neglect any longer he many 
profits from versification. My rates are reasonable, 


considering how exactly my work answers your needs. 
Write today. 


CLEMENT WOOD 
DELANSON, N. Y. 











BOZENKILL, 
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BECOME A COLUMNIST 


Fame and fortune await the writer of a successful col- 
umn. Test your ability! My course of 12 lessons points 
the way. S UDENTS’ SYMPOSIUM new feature just 
added. 10 years’ experience. Send for free pamphlet. 


PUTTING “IT” IN THE COLUMN, my new book, 
just off the press, aces solve some of the problems of 
column writing. Splendid supplementary reading. Price 
$3. (224 Pages.) Send for folder. Edition limited. 


BEN ARID FEATURE SERVICE 
Box 4, Station D Los Angeles, Calif. 





POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
100 of my songs and arrangements have been 
accepted for publication. Details of Collabora- 
tion Agreement will be sent, should your ma- 
terial be adaptable to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A. 8. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria Los Angeles, Calif 








THE STORY'S THE THING 


By Agnes Parsons 
This Inspiring Book Helps Writers Sell! 
Write for Descriptive Circulars 
PROGRESS PUBLISHERS at 


So. California School Book Depository 
3636 Beverly Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Songs arranged—words and melodies written 
or revised by, the arranger of i Had 
My Way,” “Treasure Island,’ 
Moon” and many other hits. 


“Carolina 
Reasonable 
rates for finest professional service. Send for 
details. HAROLD POTTER 
1619(D) Broadway, New York City 











SONG WRITERS! 


Poems or melodies. Write for my OUTSTANDING, 
Te offer without delay. One cent marvelously 
spent. A poe ine that will speak for itself and one 
you can T PPRECIATE. coring 3 is believing . 
and LET ME CONVINCE YOU NOW 


RAY HIBBELER 


C-13, 2157 N. Avers Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








INSIDE FACTS FOR 


ONGWRITER 


Write today for free booklet ‘‘GIVING 
YOUR SONGS THE RIGHT START”. 
nd poems, songs for free examination 
and marketing advice 
SONGWRITERS INSTITUTE 
Dept. 407, 1234 Broadway, N. Y. C. 








ORIGINAL SONGPOEMS 


Wanted to be set to popular HIT-styled fox- steote, waltses, 
religious or semi-classical ballads, by Lut A. 
wreee of ¢. the eo part, ““WHEN IT’S SPRINGTIME 


ng- ~~. ye have one or two stanzas of 4 lines each 
and one chorus of 8 lines. Work guaranteed er Best 
advice where to place your song when complet 
LUT HER A. CLARK, Composer 
Dept. ""39WD9,' homaston, Maine 








self and the others that he’s a hero. He 
finally rescues the Ace of the A.E.F., and 
they all live happily everafter. 

Next comes the war-ghost story in which 
the squadron’s tarmac is regularly visited 
by an uncanny being that delivers death 
with every stench. Recruit Bill Binks, round- 
cheeked and ruddy, saves the day when he 
unmasks Sergeant-Mechanic Tom Brown 
(formerly Bruening) as a traitor and a spy. 
Some variations of this story arrange for 
young Bill Binks later to identify himself as 
the demon Allied secret agent of the entire 
flying front. 

A third standard plot is the All-American 
Athlete who wins the scorn of his compan- 
ions in France, because of his grandstand 
plays, but later he employs the tactics of his 
game to bring glory unto all. 

And finally, there’s the story where the 
pilot who’s sentenced to death for some- 
thing he never did, is given a chance to die 
honorably before the enemy, and incident- 
ally he doesn’t die at all but manages to 
retrieve his lost name. (There are a few 
others—the non-flying commander who duti- 
fully sends his men to death and later proves 
that he’s a man, too, and the kiwi pilot who 
becomes an ace on his first flight over the 
lines; these, though, aren’t so good). 

If you must try war stuff, my suggestion 
is to try a story that doesn’t touch on any 
of these ideas, and the probability is that 
the editor who first sees it will fix you up 
with a nice fat check (and later he might 
want it back again because he can’t stay 
convinced that at last has appeared a new 
World War flying plot.) 


A$’ to the markets for feature,, technical, 

and news material in the sky game, 
the surest route to success is to buy the maga- 
zines listed under groups (3) and (4) at the 
end of this article or to call for them at the 
library, and then to follow the eternal (but 


seldom-heeded) advice of all editors— 
“STUDY THE MAGAZINE YOU WISH 
TO SELL TO!” 

Note carefully the editor’s part of the job 
—read the blurbs, the photo captions, and 
the titles of stories and articles. Decide from 
these the angle that the editor favors, and 
then read the articles themselves. 
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Since most aero editors have contacts close 
to the industry who may already be working 
on material that seems new to you, it is 
always the best plan to query a magazine on 
a proposed topic that will call for much in 
the way of work. (There’s absolutely no 
need to be afraid of an editor, aero or 
otherwise, going to the trouble of stealing 
your suggestion and handing it to somebody 
else to work up. This just isn’t done—most 
editors are too honest, busy or lazy to be 
dishonest in the matter of stealing manu- 
script ideas. 

In your queries, outline your idea and its 
chief points, and why you believe it of in- 
terest to this particular magazine. Tell how 
you propose to work it up, and describe what 
pictures or other art you have available. 
First sell the idea itself to the editor, and 
then, immediately after receiving his go- 
ahead note, work up the material in accord- 
ance with your outline and his suggestions 
—and you've got a sale. 

We'll pass on to our checklist of aviation 
magazines. First comes 


GROUP 1 
PopuLar Fiyinc Fact anp FIicTIoNn 


Air Trails. Carroll Colby, Editor. Street and 
Smith Publications, 79 7th Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Monthly, 15c. Uses aviation fact and 
fiction, photographs, and news on planes, per- 
sonalities, etc. Has model department. Fiction 
should be modern and accurate, and based upon 
commercial or private flying, or aviation industry. 
Preferred length 1500-2000. Articles should be 
semi-technical, around 2000 words, and on un- 
usual angles of flying, written in popular vein. 
“Live” photographs should accompany articles and 
must be clear and new. Some pix used separately. 
No jokes or verse. Payment 1c upward, on accept- 
ance; photos $1.50 up; no payment on straight 
news items. Reports in about one week. Best 
to query on fiction or features. 


Flying Aces. Herb Powell, Editor. Ace Maga- 
zines, 67 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. Monthly, 
I5c. Uses aviation fact and fiction, photographs, 
and news on planes, etc. No current openings 
for fiction offerings but is good market for up-to- 
the-minute feature articles on flying. No World 
War stuff wanted, although has used modern 
(Spanish) war’ manuscripts. Articles should be 
dramatic and = straight-from-the-shoulder and 
minus text-book formalities. 1500-2500 words pre- 
ferred, and no “continued in our next. 
Photographs are used, especially detail shots of 
new lightplanes. Market for new aero jokes and 
cartoons, but “Please,” says Herb Powell, “tell 


WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judg- 

ing of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute straight-from-the-shoulder 
frankness. We want clients who have the will to 
go forward—we want to help them to go forward. 
Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and. others, 


Send for circular and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William 
C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 
Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and 
others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 








THE MACINTYRE SCHOOL 


Offers a course in creative writing from the ground up. 
Beginning with grammar, diction, style, and correct literary 
form, a university trained man will teach you how to write 
stories, articles, verse. Ms. with movie, radio, or boo 
possibilities placed with registered Hollywood agent. Per- 
sonal letters with all instruction. Consultation free. Terms 


reasonable. Phone Santa Monica 25836. 


GORDON C. MACINTYRE 


A. Pomona: M. A. Columbia) 
18051 Malibu Road Pacific Pal 


des, Calif. 














POETS 
Let Us Publish Your Work 
Beautiful booklets—20 pages and up. Very lowest 
prices — no overhead. Excellent publicity idea. 
Write to: 
SENTINEL PUBLISHING CO. 


Asotin, Washington 











TOP-NOTCH TYPING!!! 


1,000 words typed free to new clients! 20 Ib. bond; carbon 
copy; duplicate outside pages. Mailed flat. Corrections in 
spelling, punctuation, grammar, if requested. Thirty cents 
per one thousand words; verse, %c per line. Book lengths. 
25c per one thousand words. THE KIND OF WORK 
THAT EDITORS COMMEND. 


LILLIAN WINGERTER 
Waynesburg, Ohio 














WE'LL BUY YOUR MANUSCRIPTS, 


every type and len at a cash price agreed upon 
w € manuscrip ge and resell to publishers... ood 
‘ adw 


e t buy, we'll tell you why. 
is 25c first thousand words, or under. 20¢ each 
thousand up to 10,000. 1i1Sc thereafter. Jokes, ene* ‘kinks, 
ete. 10c each. Poems, 10 line. Enclose fee and return postage. 


WRITERS’ BROKERAGE SERVICE 
Box 334, Fort Lupton, Colo. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Can You Write Correct English? 


Then, you can sell Juvenile ma- 
terial—Stories, Articles, Fillers. 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 


Now I'm teaching it. 


Write for terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


IF--YOU ARE SEEKING A CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 


1f—you'd like all minor revisions made on your MSS 
ap ae desire PLOTS, need TYPING or GHOST- wririna 
—you wish a non-formulized course in fiction writin 
iyou' tt | but give me =e opportunity, I'l! ‘conscientiously do 
my best to assist you 


MILDRED I, REID 
Literary Technicist ‘ 
213114 Ridge Bivd. Evanston (Chicago), Iii. 


STAFF pag Be: FOR UNITED AUTHORS. Member of: National 
League erican Pen Women; Chicago Fiction Guild, etc. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 
35c per thousand words, special rates over 25,000 
words. Poetry, Ic per line. Eaton's Corrasable 
20-lb. bond, white carbon free, flat mailing. 
SCRIPTS THAT ARE A JOY TO READ 
ARTHUR F. MEDLYN 


Twin Elms Richmond, Mass. 











THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creative rewriting of your stories pave 
the way to success for YOU. My clients write me con- 
tinually that they are selling their manuscripts which I 
ave professionally prepared for publicati on. I revise, 
— and give your story new life, interest and appeal 
eturned to you typed and with carbon copy. Terms, one 
dollar per thousand words. Write for discount on books. 


EDITH M. NAILL Edgerton, Missouri 











SONG POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


Best professional service at a reasonable charge. Send 
poems and write for information. Correct Work 
Guaranteed. 


GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 


Dept. 243, Thomaston, Maine 











SKIP THIS AD 


unless you are sincerely interested in systematizing your 
literary output. The Short Story Analysis Chart and 
Manuscript Record is unicue, cient, and important. 
It analyzes your short story, ‘keeps a detailed record of 
™ travels, keeps — markets and editors’ comments 
: oT ; n ~~ , and files it in a separate, convenient 
ri) 


“NORMAN DALY 





1451 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








’em we're not interested any more in the sixteen. 
stanza poems( or worse) on Pilot Harold Strong- 
heart’s noble adventures in the clean blue sky!” 
Humorous four or eight line verses are occasion- 
ally used at a buck per. Payment on articles, 
lc per word, pub. $1.00 for pix. Reports on 
MSS in about a month. Best to query before 
writing features. 


GROUP 2 
Sxy Pups 


Malcolm Reiss, Editor. 
Fiction House, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Published irregularly, 20c. These two 
magazines have printed some really swell stuff 
during their respective careers and it is unfor- 
tunate that they cannot offer a regular market. 
Aces is a straight war pulp using yarns from 
about 4000 to about 12,000. No articles. Air 
Stories is a non-war book with wide variety on its 
contents page. Since Editor Reiss states that he 
has material enough on hand to last for at least 
two issues of each, however, these books should 
only be jotted on your MSS-routing slips only 
as absolute “finals.” 


Dare-Devil Aces. William Fay, Editor. Pop- 
ular Publications, 205 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly, 10c. World War fiction, strictly 
sky action on the Western Front. Stories should 
be glamorous and fast-moving, with no woman 
interest. Preferred lengths run 6000-12,000 words 
and payment is lc on acceptance. DDA is a good 
market for free lance aero fictioneers and reports 
will be given in about two weeks. Bill Fay asks 
that prospective contributors familiarize them- 
selves with the mag’s story types by studying the 
book before sending in their stuff. Fay, incident- 
ally, belies the old saw about “those who can’t 
write, either teach or edit.” For proof, glance 
through your last few issues of no less than 
September. 

G-8 and His Battle Aces. 
tor. Popular Publications, 205 East 42nd St, 
New York, N. Y. Monthly book length adven- 
ture done on assignment—not an open market. 


Lone Eagle. Leo Margulies, Editor. Better 
Publications (Thrilling), 22 West 48th St., New 
York, N. Y. Every second month, 10c. All types 
of air action yarns with World War material pre- 
dominating. Offers market to free lance writers 
who can turn out MSS from 2000 to 45,000 words. 
Uses an occasional feature article up to 3,000 
words, must be timely and of topical interest. Two 
weeks for reports; lc per word on acceptance. 

Sky Aces. Herb Powell, Managing Editor. Ace 
Magazines, 67 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
Quarterly, 15c. This book, the little brother to 
Flying Aces and successor to A. A. Wyn’s old Sky 
Birds, is using mainly World War material with a 
slight seasoning of modern flying stuff. No par- 
ticular fads or fancies except that it must be good. 
Is well cared for on all current requirements, but 
should be watched for later possibilities. 


Aces ; Air Stories. 


William Fay, Edi- 
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(ee THE SUREST WAY TO 
Feviaas* EDITORS' CHECKS 


TORYCRAFT 


INCOR?PORA) ( 
BUILDING ® Hollywood Boulevard at Gramercy Place 


HOLLYWOOD. CALIETFORNIA 


EARNING MONEY FROM WRITING 


is the sane, sensible objective of every sincere man and woman who is stirred by “i 
in the blood.” 








The single purpose of the NEW Frederick Palmer Course 
and Service in Storycraft is to guide ambitious men and 
women to sure, sound story SELLING ability in the short- 
est possible time. 


UNPRECEDENTED PRIVILEGES 


This page does not provide sufficient space for a full descrip- 
tion of Storycraft Slide-Rule System of story plotting; 
Monthly Story Analysis Service (including explanatory 
Harry T. Olmstead, author analyses of 100 currently published stories) ; unlimited story 
of over 1000 published o.0 8 Ss *1: . . , 

eens Gas one criticism service; free auxiliary course in English Expres- 
photoplays, says: sion; unlimited membership in Storycraft Guild, and other 


“The transition from dynamic features. (Mail coupon for complete information. ) 


pang ang ape DO YOU DOUBT YOUR ABILITY TO EARN MONEY 
FROM WRITING? 


“painless” that the stu- 
dent is amazed at the Division Number One of Storycraft contains a scientific, 
results. The NEW certified I. Q. (intelligence quotient) test of writing talent 
Frederick Palmer and aptitude. You may have a free copy for the asking. 
Course and Service in “Your Writing Career,” beautifully illustrated 32-page bro- 
Storycraftisa triumph chure, contains detailed description of Storycraft; portraits 
of teaching.” and signed statements of famous authors and other distin- 
guished authorities. Your copy of this is free, too. 


“YOUR WRITING CAREER" SENT FREE 


Ss en d f or With “‘Your Writing Career” is sent, free and without obli- 
gation, the regular Division Number One of STORYCRAFT and 

aco p v o $ Assignment Number One, which includes a tested and proved 
analytical test of writing talent and aptitude and the privilege 

u y oO U R of a complete report on the work you perform. You are wel- 
come to this free service and you will not be persecuted by 


WwW R i T I N C7 ‘ persistent ‘follow-up letters.’’ 
CAREER" 

















with any other organization. 


is R E e oe Palmer is not connected 





- 2 - FREDERICK PALMER, President, “‘Storycraft’’ 
It contains a common sense discussion Acodemy Building ( Department 2 

> sos ollyw Hollywood i 
of today 8 opportunities for profitable meas, send me FREE, without obligation,‘ ‘YOUR WRIT- 
writin i ini ” an ivision No of your rse 
g and the signed — of and Service. It is understood that I may complete the 
many successful authors. This infor- entire first Writing Assignment and obtain your rsonal 
mation may be as priceless to you as report on my work, also entirely without cost or obligation. 


it has been to others. Name 
Address 
All inquiries confidential—No salesman will call. 
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WRITING PROBLEMS 


confront every writer. Bring yours to me. 
Because of my experience in writing, edi- 
torial and sales work, | can help you solve 
them. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
333 East 43rd Street New York City 
TERMS ON REQUEST 








RES TYPERIE 


TYPED FREE! 1000 words to new clients 
Thirty cents per 1000 words. Special rates after 15,000. 
Corrections in spelling and punctuation. Free carbon, 
first and last pages. Poetry 2c per line. Mailed flat. 
Please enclose return postage. 

Authors recommend our work! Five years experience. 


211 W. Maple St. Lombard, Ill. 











RADIO WRITING 


OU owe it to yourself as a writer, as well 

as to the free lance fraternity, to protect 
the good name of writers with radio continuity 
editors by sending on only professional looking 
scripts. There are over 700 radio stations 
buying radio continuity from free lance writers 
at good rates. 


RADIO WRITING 
by Peter Dixon... er $2.50 


GATEWAY TO RADIO 
by Firth & Erskine $2.50 


RADIO WRITING 
by Max Wylie , $3.75 


DO'S AND DON'TS OF RADIO WRITING 
by Ralph Rogers $1.00 


RADIO DICTIONARY 
Leonard Lewis ae eee 


Order your copy today and cash in on this 
lively market. 


WRITER'S DIGEST - - = Cincinnati, Ohio 











THE DANFORD LITERARY AGENCY 


has excellent publisher and motion picture contacts. It 
seeks established writers as commission clients. 
Promising beginners assisted with collaboration and criti- 
cism for moderate fee. 

DANFORD LITERARY AGENCY 
149 East 37 Street New York City 














ROGET'S THESAURUS 


$1.00 Postpaid 


The greatest textbook devised for building a writer’s style, 
phrasing and vocabulary into professional smoothness. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


Book Department 


22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 








Sky Devils. Robert O. Erisman, Editor, 339 
West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. Bi-monthly, 10¢, 
Uses all lengths of sky fiction and gives preference 
to World War and the Sino-Jap fracas. Welcomes 
girl interest. Payment is %c per word on accep. 
tance, same (or rejection) usually being about ten 
days. “Study our published material,” is Bob's 
big suggestion to would-be’s. 


Sky Fighters. Leo Margulies, Editor. Better 
Publications, 22 West 48th St., New York, N, Y, 
Every month at 10c. Since Sky Fighters is prac. 
tically a twin of The Lone Eagle, listed above, the 
same requirements apply. And for both these 
books, stresses Margulies, “something new will be 
twice as welcome as a regulation story, provided 
it’s well done. We're looking for plot, plot, and 
more plot—stories that are not just a series of dog. 
fights, but yarns of real people in real air-war situa. 
tions. We don’t particularly want supermen 
heroes, either—give us reg’lar fellers out to do 
their damndest. And give ’em something else to 
fly besides Spads and Fokkers—believe it or not, 
other types of planes were used in the World 
War!” Margulies also adds this—and don’t say 
we haven’t warned you: “Technical details on 
aviation must be scrupulously correct. Authenti- 
cate every fact. Our readers, from eight to 
eighty, have a pretty good knowledge of aviation, 
as proved by their letters. You can’t fool ’em and 
—it’s unwise to try!” 


Wings. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Fiction House, 
461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. Quarterly, 20c. 
Regular writers who know exactly what this maga- 
zine wants have been favored here, since only four 
stories in addition to the lead novel are used in 
each issue. However, a chap who pops the right 
script in here at just the right time stands a chance 
of acceptance at le per word, with report and 
payment (“if”) in about three weeks “if we’re not 
too jammed up.” 


???. B. G. Davis, Editor, Ziff-Davis Publishing 
Company, 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Probably monthly. A new air stories pulp has 
been announced by this outfit, although at time of 
writing the name has not been decided upon. The 
book will stress all types of aero fiction ; air-war, 
commercial, exploration, airmail, private flying, 
and Army and Navy activities. Greatest need will 
be for shorts of 4,500-6,000 words, and room for 
an occasional 2500-3000 word script may be found. 
Probably one 15,000-20,000 novel will be run per 
issue and a novelette too of about 10,000. 

Locale, according to Editor Davis’s announce 
ment, may be anywhere. Stories must be well- 
plotted, “definitely action from the first page to 
the climax, with an element of romance essential 
although not strictly so in every case. Human 
interest, characterization, and motivation must be 
strong. Subject may be any one of the usual line- 
up—love, hate, greed, mystery, intrigue, murder, 
detective, etc., except that it must be definitely 
tied up with some phase of aviation.” 
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Articles dealing with popular aviation facts and 
running 500-2000 words will be used—new planes, 
motors, foreign developments, true experiences of 
aviators, mysterious crashes, missing pilots, aero 
oddities, Army-Navy, etc., with popular general 
interest, are wanted. Rates of payment will run 
lc per word and up, on acceptance. Special 
awards of $75.00 and $25.00 respectively are of- 
fered for the first and second best stories in each 
issue, based on strength of reader reaction. The 
market is now wide open. 

(Author’s note: While this completes the list of 
standard all-air pulps in current production, most 
of the adventure fiction books such as Short Stories, 
Adventure, Argosy, Blue Book, etc., will offer a 
warm welcome to a sky story done by a lad who 
can turn out an authentic-sounding job.) 


GROUP 3 
SEMI-PROFESSIONAL Books 

Air Facts. Leighton Collins, Editor. Air Facts, 
Inc., 1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Subscrip- 
tion $3.00 annually. This publication, subtitled 
“The Magazine of Safe Flying,” devotes itself en- 
tirely to safety. Manuscripts intended for AF 
must be accurate, since most readers here are flyers 
with plenty of time on their logbooks. Despite the 
small size of the magazine and the not-too-small 
subscription rate, Mr. Collins says that as yet he 
has been unable to enter the market for paid con- 
tributions and that up to now, all material has 
been submitted for free publication. It’s a nice 
little book, however, devoted to the development 


of long life for flyers, and deserves the support of 
writers who are definitely interested in fiying for 
the game itself. 


Model Airplane News. Charles Hampson Grant, 
Editor. 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Monthly, 20c. Not at all interested in general 
flying material and uses no fiction whatsoever. 
Uses articles on model plane flying and construc- 
tion, model aerodynamics, experimental model fly- 
ing such as radio controlled models, etc. Also 
uses pix, if good, on new planes. Pays for pictures 
at $1.50 to $5.00 and for articles at lc per word 
upward, on acceptance. Since Charley Grant is a 
mighty thorough man, though, and examines all 
manuscripts personally and carefully from the an- ‘ 
gle of general interest and aero-accuracy, reports 
are apt to be pretty slow. Grant, incidentally, is 
a graduate aeronautical engineer and knows 
whereof he speaks. (And while his MAN is gen- 
erally serious and never takes the aero game lightly, 
occasional payment is made for a good aviation 
joke.) 


National Aeronautics. Charles F. Horner, Ed- 
itor, is also president of the National Aeronautic 
Association, of which NA is the official organ. Ad- 
dress is Dupont Circle, Washington, D. C., and 
publication is monthly at 25c. Mr. Horner wants 
popularly-written articles designed to interest the 
general public in the growth of aviation. He par- 
ticularly favors features on aviation as it affects 
national defense. Preferred lengths run 1500- 
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2500 (nothing longer) with pix. Recent articles terest 
include “Air Transport in Alaska” by the territory's in fie 


flying Congressman, Anthony J. Dimond ; “Vanity write 
versus Gravity,” a dissertation on the folly of over. your 
A ( H A l 7 N G r confidence in the air, by Jerome Lederer, chief ep. that | 
gineer of Aero Insurance Underwriters ; “Air Mail news 
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they do not have talent enough to Davis Publications, 608 South Dearborn St., Chi- topics 
become successful writers. We can- cago, Ill. Monthly, 25c. Max wants newspaper vince 
not afford to accept those with no type features on every phase of aviation. But he ke pe 
ability because we expect the editors’ wants facts—not flights of fancy. He wants abso- onal 
checks to pay our profits. lute accuracy (have we heard this before?) in “babi 
Your name and address on a post every detail. No fiction is used. Length of ar. To 
card will bring FULL DETAILS ticles should run around 2500 words, with plenty contac 
. FREE. of pix. PA also uses a heap of pix accompanied aero a 
by captions alone, so carry a camera whenever you their 1 
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terested in securing a few “local correspondents” 
in fields of aero activity (if interested or capable, 
write direct to Mr. Parrish, giving full details of 
your experience and ability and the news facilities 
that are open to you). Payment on articles and 
news is lc per word on publications. Pix payment 
50c to $3.00 (no purely pictorial photos used). No 
jokes, covers, etc., but sometimes squeezes in a live 
cartoon of aero tieup. AA also publishes Ameri- 
can Aviation Daily, the editorial requirements of 
which are generally the same except that the news 
angle is stronger. 


Aero Digest. G. F. McLaughlin, Editor. 515 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Ist of each 
month, 35c. Specific interests are news and tech- 
nical material. Uses technical feature articles, but 
these must be written (or okayed) by persons 
known in the industry for their knowledge of the 
Payment is made on publication 
according to value of article. Uses straight news at 
lc per word (also publication). Reports in rea- 
sonable time. Not the least bit interested in jokes 
or verse. 

To a limited extent, Aero Digest is interested in 
contacting reporters located in the midst of lively 
aero activity. Such writers, however, must be on 
their toes about aviation and able to realize that 
accuracy counts. “Style,” states Editor McLaugh- 
lin, “is secondary.” 


topics covered. 


Aviation. §. Paul Johnston, Editor. McGraw 
Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly, 35c. Aviation is usually 
recognized as the aero trade paper, and its con- 
tents are inclined to be a little beyond the average 
non-flyer. However, it should offer a good market 
to the man who’s in a position to turn in snappy 
news items on the industry and technical writeups 
or reports on sky developments and research. We 
say should offer—for since the mag failed to reply 
to our questionnaire we’re unable to give full facts 
as to actual free lance possibilities, or rates of pay- 
ment, etc. 


Sportsman Pilot. Charles H. Gale, Editor. 515 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 15th of each 
month, 35c. SP might be classed as the slick sky 
sheet, since it caters particularly to the lads who 
are able to fly for the sheer fun of it. It’s not 
interested in airline or scheduled sky transport, 
but is glad to consider feature articles of about 
2000 covering any angle of private flying, written 
from the pilot’s point of view. The June 15 issue, 
for instance, carries “Flying, As It Was—”, a con- 
tinuation of Early Bird Flyer Frank T. Coffyn’s 
experiences way back when. There’s also a good 
first-person story, “To Panama by Light Plane,” by 
John C. L. Adams, illustrated with a batch of 
really swell scenic and skyish photos taken by the 
author; “Around the Lindbergh Circle in a Pri- 
vate Plane,” by Bessie Owen, a charming lass who 
details her winter cruise through the Caribbean 
countries, 


Photographs, scattered through SP in a most 


FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. Whether after your first sale 
or your thousandth, if dissatisfied with present results, 
let New York Publishing Service do your marketing. 


© Honest appraisal of your ability and possibilities, as 
far as indicated by submitted material. You get the 
truth. You will value the frankness with which New 
York Publishing Service treats your individual problem 
and questions. 


® Detailed revision sugggestions if your material is un- 
salable as received but merits revision; we mark up your 
manuscript if advisable; full guidance toward a definite 
market. If your script is basically unsalable, we tell you 
so and why, save you wasted effort on unsuited mate- 
rial; detailed suggestions regarding your future work. 


®@ Advised resubmissions always free. Report on short 
stories within ten days; books within two weeks. Market 
information in your particular field sent regularly when 
you are able to use it. 


© Editorial rewriting on worthwhile material on percent- 
age: If it appears for some good reason in the case of 
potentially salable material that your own revision 
would probably be unsatisfactory, editorial rewriting, 
if desired, is sometimes available. This service when- 
ever offered is optional and solely on percentage. 


@ Book authors invited to submit outline or synopsis, whether 
book is finished or in preparation, If possibilities of your 
book appear to be exceptionally promising, we may arrange 
to handle it under special terms, Our advice or guidance on 
your book is always available. 


@ POETRY DEPARTMENT in charge of Lucia Trent and Ralph 
Cheyney, former editors Poetry World, Contemporary Verse, 
etc.; co-authors More Power to Poets, How to Profit from 
That Impulse, and other widely-used books on poetry at al- 
most all libraries. Praised by Dr. Thomas Curtis Clark, ''Dean 
of American Anthologists,"" as "perhaps the finest service 
poetry is receiving these days.'' $1.00 up to 40 lines; $2.00 up 
to 100 lines. Write for special rates on volumes. 


@ PLAY DEPARTMENT in charge of David A. Balch, author 
of Broadway plays produced by Lee Shubert, William A. 
Brady, etc.; former editor of the Dell magazines, associate 
editor of The American Magazine, editor of True Story. 
Rates on request. Send brief description of your play. 


@ No scenarios, courses, trade or technical articles. 


$1 UP TO 6000 WORDS 


@ RATES FOR STORIES, articles, novelettes, books; $1.00 for 
the first 6000 words of each manuscript; 50 cents for each 
thousand words thereafter. Books over 54,000 words, $25. No 
other charge. With submissions of eight or more scripts 
in a group, one additional script free. Fees waived if you 
have sold $500 worth of fiction within the last year, or after 
we make four sales for you. Sales commission 10%. 


@ Submit your best scripts, enclosing any facts that may 
prove helpful. If salable, your material will be placed 
promptly in marketing service. If unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


NEW YORK PUBLISHING SERVICE 


545 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


(Continuous Advertising in Leading Journals: Harpers, Forum, New 
York Herald Tribune, Writer’s Monthly, American Mercury, Ete.) 
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reckless manner, are marked by their combination 
pictorial-news interest. Payment is made for these 
from $1 to $5 and they’re bought either singly or 
in series. Payment for articles, at unstated rates, 
is made on publication. We understand, unoffi- 
cially, that the rates are quite fair. 


U. S. Air Service. Earle N. Findley, Editor. 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. This 
is listed only for the sake of completeness, since 
Mr. Findley writes as follows: 

“We have adopted a policy, after trying other 
methods for many years, of giving out assignments 
to space writers and other especially qualified by 
reason of position in and out of the military serv- 
ices, and paying these writers for material pub- 
lished.” 

The magazine covers commercial and military 
flying from the feature and news angles. 


Western Flying. Robert J. Pritchard, Editor. 
304 S. ‘Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. Monthly, 
25c. This is almost entirely a news and technical 
sheet, using technical features, photos, and straight 
news of Western appeal. Preferred length on ar- 
ticles runs 1500-2000 words, with payment up to 
lc per word. News rates are two-bits per inch. 
Photographs are used at $1.00 apiece. This isn’t 
too good a feature market at present, since its safe 
is pretty well filled. 


Yankee Pilot. Fred S. Tobey, Editor; John A. 
MacDonald, News Editor. 60 Adams St., Milton, 
Mass. Monthly, 20c per copy. Here’s a wide- 
awake magazine with a bright outlook; it’s only 
been in existence a year and as yet offers no pay 
market for writers. However, declares its skipper, 
“We're glad to consider and give a by-line for 
articles and drawings, if acceptable, contributed 
in the interest of aviation. This situation (no pay) 
will change when the growth of the publication 
warrants it.” 

Well, we hope that this growth soon will come. 
For writers, as well as editors, must eat, and while 
YP really is a neat book with lots of interest within 
its covers, it’s the professional or semi-professional 
writer whose meals depend upon his writing in- 
come, who can do the most toward preserving its 
editorial life now apparent. YP uses articles of 
definite aero interest that are non-technical or 
only slightly technical, with particular stress laid 
upon flying activities in the Eastern states. News 
is wanted, and photographs. 


GROUP 5 
GENERAL (Non-AERO) PUBLICATIONS 


As a general rule, practically all of the slicks 
will fasten an eager eye on a good sky story or 
article. Saturday Evening Post is the most repre- 
sentative of these, of course, and a sky feature 
good for them would be equally as good a bet if 
turned in to Esquire or the American Magazine. 
And of course, the mechanical mags buy many 
aero scripts at good rates, usually on acceptance. 
It’s best in all cases, though, to query before pre- 
paring manuscripts. 


Saturday Evening Post. Wesley Winans Stout 
Editor. Curtis Publishing Co., Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Weekly, 5c. Interesteg 
in articles about 5,000 words on timely sky topics 
or aero angles of lively and general public interest, 
Photographs must accompany. Also uses aviation 
fiction, serials any length and shorts about 5,000 
words. Aero jokes, cartoons, and covers, are sought, 
but photographs submitted must pertain directly 
to manuscripts with them. Payment is made at 
good rates, on acceptance, and reports are usually 
made within 48 hours. And again comes that 
valuable advice—this time from Richard Thruel- 
son, associate editor of the Post: “Read the maga- 
zine and address queries to the editors.” 


Mechanix Illustrated. Robert Hertzberg, Ed- 
itor. Paramount Building, 1501 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Monthly, 10c. This excellent Faw. 
cett book wants to see articles covering general 
developments in air transportation of interest to 
mechanically-minded people. Good photographs 
on sky stuff will be snapped up speedily, and pay. 
ment made on acceptance at $3.00 upward. Pay. 
ment on articles is quite satisfactory. Advisable 
to query on feature lengths. 


Popular Mechanics. L. K. Weber, Editor. 200 
East Ontario St., Chicago, Ill. Monthly, 25¢, 
Aviation material is welcomed here if it treats sky 
adventure, scientific and mechanical development, 
etc., in a readable, popular manner. Good pictures 
with plenty of action are absolutely essential. These 
are bought either with or without articles, although 
of course they must be submitted with complete 
captions. Payment for pix, features, and news on 
aero developments is made on acceptance at good 
rates. Fifteen hundred is a good length for ar 
ticles. Reports are prompt. 





Cadavers and Checks 
(Continued from page 37) 


as soon as a murder happens, and wait until 
the criminal is captured, before getting to 
work. 

About twenty-five per cent of the clip 
pings are worthless. If the newspaper ac- 
count states that the killer was captured 
immediately after the crime, or gave him- 
self up to the law and confessed immediately 
after the slaying, it won’t make a story. 
There was no detective work involved. These 
clippings go into the waste-basket. Another 
twenty-five per cent deal with outstanding 
killings that I know have been already filed 
on by my reporter and policeman-writet 
competitors. 

The remaining fifty per cent consists of a 
small handful of brief, syndicated news stor 
ies, reading about like this: 
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“Blankville, Ore., Sept. 18-—AP. 

John Whooziss was sentenced to die in 
the lethal gas chamber (or on the gallows, 
or what have you) to-day, for the brutal 
slaying of Bill Doolittle, last September. Doo- 
little was shot to death by Whooziss in an 
altercation over the affections of Mary Fid- 
dle, a waitress in a hamburger stand. The 
slayer succeeded in making his escape after 
the killing, but was captured three months 
later, by Constable Hank Hopscotch of 
Blankville.” 


The motive isn’t always jealousy, but the 
foregoing is an ideal set-up because it con- 
tains “woman interest.” The leading char- 
acters are just ordinary people, otherwise 
they'd merit a bigger “spread.” But you'll 
be surprised how glamorous Mary Fiddle- 
faddle and her boy friends become, by the 
time I get through with them. The fact 
that the killer made his getaway after the 
crime and was captured some time later, 
implies detective work of some sort. 


My clippings finally boil down to three 
or four cases within a radius of about 1000 
miles. Our Hudson sedan is always gassed 
up and ready to go places, likewise the 
Kodak my wife uses to take pictures for my 
stories, is full of film. Since I buy or sub- 
scribe to every fact detective magazine on 
the market, I know that none of these cases 
have ever been written up. So we start out 
bright and early Monday morning. 


Our first stop is the nearest town on the 
list. Very likely it’s the county seat, so we 
breeze up to the sheriff’s office and I go 
inside. It’s not too difficult to gain access 
to a country sheriff and, once inside, I go 
into my song and dance. 


“Good morning, Sheriff. I represent a 
New York publishing house, and they’re 
interested in the case of John Whooziss. 
We'd like to write up an account of the 
splendid work done by your office in con- 
nection with this case, and publish it along 
with other outstanding cases that have hap- 
pened in this state. I’ll take only a few 
minutes of your time, or, if you’re too busy, 
you can turn me over to one of your dep- 
uties,” 


(Continued on page 56) 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a re- 

i jected manuscript send it to us. Find 

out why your manuscript was rejected. 
Certainly there was a reason. It wasn’t sent 
back for fun! 

We will carefully read your manuscript 
and tell you point blank why your script 
was returned, where its greatest fault lies, 
where it must be changed, where it may be 
sold, and how it can be bettered. You will 
find our criticism constructive, friendly, hon- 
est, and eminently satisfactory. 

For over a decade the Criticism Depart- 
ment of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our 
most important division. It’s our business 
to help writers sell. We know the current 
magazine market trends, and we know how 
to make you understand where your faults 
are and how to correct them. 

If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your 
manuscript, and, if you wish, the rejection 
slip of your last magazine to which you sent 
it. Our fees are most reasonable. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. Most of our criticism 
checks are made out for less than ten dol- 
lars, a small sum to find out information 
that may prove invaluable to you. 

Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





FEES 

These fees include complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts. 
Up to 1000 words 
1000 to 2000 words 
2000 to 3000 words 
3000 to 4000 words. 
4000 to 5000 words 
after 5000 words, the fee is only 60c 

per thousand words. 


Poetry, 4c the line. Minimum fee, $1.00. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohlo 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much greater 
than that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is 
read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, 
publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising 
agencies, and newspaper men throughout United States, 
Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. 

No sstationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the 
column. Payment in coin, stamp or check. Send copy 
with cash to cover the October issue on or before 
September 13. Rates 7 cents the word. 

Ne ask anyone who has a ge eg on an advertiser 
in our “‘personal’” department to please get in touch with 


WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 


AUTHORS  ATTENTION—When you require photo- 
graphs address Box 166, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


CENTRAL AMERICA, background, conditions? Three 
comprehensive answers. Dollar bill. E. Briston, 
Iguala 28, Mexico, D. F 


MEXICO BY AUTO—Latest travel tips from writer 
just back from interior. Quarter and stamp. Virginia 
Randall, 1214 Randolph, El Paso, Texas. 


FOREIGN SERVICE—Information concerning soldier- 
ing in China. Concessions, international troops, 
foreign civilians, natives. Four questions, $1. Sta- 
tioned at Tientsin from 1930 to 1938. Address: 
P. O. Box 157, Fort Lewis, Wash. 





THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB, created for all the lonely, 
everywhere. Membership reduced to one dollar. 
Box 670, Seattle, Wash. Enclose postage. 


ANYONE with little back-yard garden can earn up to 
$500 two months. Stamp brings information. Light- 
ning Speed, Streator, Illinois. 


FORTNIGHTLY EUROPEAN LETTERS direct from 
Alicia in Europe to you at home, chattering about 
things over there. If you want her letters, write 
“Alicia Tennant, care Writer’s Digest, 22 E. 12th St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, enclosing $5.00 international certi- 
fied bank check or money order for letters October 
Ist to New Year. If you subscribe, Alicia hopes 
you will write to her any time you want to, asking 
questions or making remarks. The most interesting 
questions will be answered in the general letter, the 
rest individually. (Alicia Tennant is the pen name 
of a responsible professional European correspond- 
ent, now in Stockholm.—Ed. Writer’s Digest.) 


NEWSPHOTOGRAPHER wishes steady position, News- 
paper or Magazine, some writing. Will accept bona- 
fide special Pictorial correspondent assignments in 
Northwest. J. G., Box 141, Soap Lake, Wash. 


HOLLYWOOD NEWSLETTER — Not usual publicity 
stuff. Dime brings sample. P. O. Box 15, North 
Hollywood, California. 


WILL PHOTOGRAPH your requirements. Philadel- 
phia and vicinity. Geo. Umstead, 263 Rocklyn Road, 
Upper Darby, Pa. 


SELL 12 BOXES Christmas Folders, name imprinted, 
get a box FREE. Lee Gooch, Hernando, Miss. 


COOK’S PLOTTO AND KEY—Like new. For sale, 


$10. H. Brewer, Dade City, Fla. 


HOW I WON $1000.00 PRIZE. Dime and stamp. 
Freeman, 704 West 9th, Austin, Texas. 


WANTED—USED BOOKS AND COURSES—Highest 
prices paid. Drawer H-I, Roseland, N. J. 


MY TWO-PAGE MIMEOGRAPHED LETTER, how I 
syndicate my column, folder of sample copy, prices 
for editors. Booklet of “Epigrins,” “Amusing Mus- 
sl all for 25 cents. Charley Grant, Plain City, 

io. 


SHUT-IN (LADY) desires CHEER of any kind. Cor- 
respondents wanted. Box K-1. 


; 
TRANSLATIONS—French, English, etc. M ri 
books. $2.00 per thousand words. Brown, Sal 
Montgomery, Ogdensburg, N. Y. . 


HEART OF HISTORIC MOTHER LODE COUNTRy 
California. 15 cents per question; four, 50 cents 
and stamp. Box 113, Jamestown, Calif. 


TWO QUESTIONS about Mineral Wells, Texas given 
detailed replies, 50c. M. Smith, Box 230. 


a ye oe QUESTIONS answered 25c each, coin, 


SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB—Make ney 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre. 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service for 
refined but lonely men and women. Established 
1922. Members everywhere. Sealed particulars 
free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


SOUTH AMERICAN EXPEDITION qualifications and 
particulars 25c. Mr. Carol Warburton, 131K Route 
1, Spring Lake, Mich. 


ONE HUNDRED PRINTED COPIES of your poem 
p even Thomas, 506 Park, West New York, New 
ersey. 


“FOOTBALL REVIEW” Big Booklet with all the data, 
rankings, facts, figures on College teams from 
1924 to present. Supplement issued each season, 
One dollar postpaid. Service to commissioners, 
Questions answered. Poling’s Footbail Ratings, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 


MOUNTAIN HOME near Big Bear Lake, Calif. Se. 
cluded, yet on good paved road, livable summer o 
winter. Among the tall pines, elevation 7,000 ft. 
5 rooms well built. 2 bed rooms, will sleep six, 
garage, gas, electricity, plumbing, large fireplace, 
club membership included. Fine home for artist, 
writer, asthmetic, or T. B. will sell for $3,500 terms. 
May lease for $35.00 per mo. Box K-2. 


WHO WERE YOUR NEW ENGLAND ancestors? Ex- 
perienced genealogist will help you. 30 Lincoln 
Street, New Haven, Conn. Stamp. 


HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS—32 pages, 10c. 
Bison Research, Buffalo-Al, Minnesota. 


WANTED: EXPERIENCED WRITER to rewrite novel. 
Mrs. George Blum, Marissa, Illinois. 


REFINED, ATTRACTIVE YOUNG WOMAN pleasing 
personality wants position, receptionist, supervisor, 
musician, had some radio experience, has been reared 
in Mercantile oil industry, particular of associates. 
Have three children wish to keep them near me. 
M. M., 221 N. 8th, Ponca City, Oklahoma. 


2,500 USED CORRESPONDENCE courses, books, in- 
expensive. Large bargain list 10c. Circulars a 
cepted for mailing to writers. Wanted—books, 
courses. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS—Domestic, Love, Personality, 
Family Relations—answered quickly, efficiently. Ex 
perienced, Problem Analyst. Moderate Fee. 


MOUNTAIN LINGO—20c coin. Box E-3. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS PUBLISHED—Fiction, poetry, 
plays, etc. Cooperative. Marlett Publishers, 376 
Prince Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ZXRTHLZ let its dizzy editor take a little deserved 
vacation. The flood of hullabalub over the most 
amazing issue I ever flung out has me. If you at 
a songwriter or a writer or a cartoonist or a perso 
with a brains if you miss the August issue you wot! 
see it and. No September issue. But if I can cra 
out of this envelope I’ll try and find a goggle and 
get back for October. Thanks terribly for 
horrible response bzd and if you haven’t gotten it 
then send 10c for the August issue and if you @ 
truthfully say youve seen anything like it an where 
your dime will be refunded. Type out That 4 
Shiver, 1339 S. Kildare Ave., Chicago, Illinois ad 
pray. 
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“THEY DIE IN VAIN.” Volume of one-act peace 
plays. Especially appropriate for Armistice, Me- 
morial Day. Already presented by hundreds of 
clubs, church and youth organizations. Enthusias- 
tically endorsed. Fifty cents, postpaid. Authors 
Peace Society, Hackettstown, New Jersey. 


Full instructions and 


WEEK writing poems. 
“=* Charles Olive, 


50 best markets sent for 25c. 
Willmar, Minn. 


PHILOSOPHY TAUGHT BY Ph.D. Questions, prob- 
lems discussed. Box K-3. 


FEMININE COMPANION DESIRED, Literary Inclined, 
20-35. By Broadminded Male 25, Looks Fair, 
Personality, High School Graduate. Photos Ex- 
changed Gladly, Freelance Embryo Writer, Has 
Nothing To Offer. Propositions or suggestions on 
how to cure blues welcomed, fair damsels write, 
Truthful Larry. Box K-4. 


NEGRO DIALECT—20c coin. Hilda Smith, Newberry, 
S. C., Route 1. 


VOLUME ENTITLED, The Abstract, A narrative of 
the Florida and Miami Real Estate boom by J. 
O'Callaghan, of interest to Attorneys, Statesmen 
and Citizens. Price $1.50 per volume. J. O’Cal- 
laghan, 2118 N. W. 33rd St., Miami, Florida. Wm. 
F. McGill, 8831 David Avenue, Detroit, Mich., 
distributors. 


LIVED IN TENNESSEE mountains ten years. Answer 
queries at 25c each. Box 85, Decaturville, Tenn. 


WOULD-BE WRITER, gambling his life away on 
obsession that he can create literature, needs job. 
27, University graduate, some newspaper experience. 
Anything, anywhere. Box K-6. 


WANTED—Girls, five to tem years old, to care for in 
my home. Educated, experienced. References ex- 
changed. Box K-8. 


SIMPLIFIES RESEARCH. SAVES HOURS OF WORK. 
Guide to 150 reference sources, 25c. Stanton, Box 
892, Binghamton, N. Y. 


YOUNG LADY desires home work, mailing publicity 
postals or circulars. Harrison, Box 5035 Metro 
Station, Los Angeles, Calif. 


JOIN THE WRITERS CIRCLE. 
erative advantages. Prospectus Free. 
Church, Dept. 39, New York City. 


TURN SPARE TIME INTO CASH WITH TYPE- 
WRITER! Addressing envelopes, mailing circulars, 
typing manuscripts. Dime brings information, none 
pe Ace-WDH, 316 Empire Building, Birmingham, 

labama. 


YOUR NEXT STEP: Is it important? Your dollar 
back if my advice is not a practical help. State 
your problem — business or personal — briefly and 
legibly. Give time and place of birth. Stamped, 
self-addressed ae gets you a quicker answer. 
Daine Said, 38-18 9th St., Long Island City, N. Y. 


BIG NEW LIST hackneyed phrases, seven forbidden 
plots and newly edited list synonyms for “said”, all 
for three dimes. Postal brings list writers’ helps. 
Ogg Press, Tampa, Florida. 


Participate in co-op- 
Besner, 30 


ARTICLE, FACT DETECTIVE, FICTION WRITERS! 
Through many New York contacts we can do ex- 
haustive research on any subject. Reasonable! P. 
K. Research Bureau, 26 Reid Avenue, Rockville Cen- 
ter, Long Island, N. Y. 


FEATURE ARTICLES BOOKLET—Methods, markets, 
taboos, etc., 10c cash. Martin Lally, 2425 E. Over- 
look, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


EXCLUSIVE FRIENDSHIP CLUB—Best connections 
guaranteed. Donna Service, Suite 1102, 210 5th 
Ave., New York City. 


OWN GENUINE Allied Guild press card. 
recognized. Freelancers, application 10c. 
Evanston, Illinois. 


Nationally 
1727 Lee, 


CARTOON IDEAS WRITTEN—Send stamp for rates. 
Don Frankel, 3623 Dickens, Chicago. 


CANADIANS—$85 Newspaper Institute Course—Com- 
plete, $15. E. D. Elliott, 627 13th Street, Brandon, 
an., Canada. 


CIRCULARS SENT FREE on personalized and mono- 
gramed stationery. Renseb-CC 439, Hudson Ter- 
minal Building, New York City. 


EVERY WRITER should send postal for list of useful 
kinks. Ogg Press, Tampa, Florida. 


REPORTERS PERSONAL PRESS CARDS—25c. 
well Service, 2121 6th Avenue, Altoona, Penn. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY—Send 25c 
fer details and markets. The Writers Service, Box 
1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


Cas- 


SEX—Thirty years experience, teaching, lecturing, 
writing, consulting on this subject. Personal ques- 
tions answered. Writers can be helped. Two dol- 
lars each letter. Dr. O. C. J. Withrow, physician, 


surgeon, 38 Albany Ave., Toronto, Canada. 


LOS ANGELES writers’ class welcomes select mem- 
bers. Charles Carson, 332 Van Nuys Bldg. 


BE FREE FROM PLOT WORRIES! DeLuxe Plots 
name and describe characters, detail opening, crises, 
dramatic action, climax, etc. Send $3 and your 
story-idea for 2,500-word outline that makes your 
story easy to write. Satisfaction guaranteed. ad 
ard York, 204 Raymond Road, West Hartford, Conn. 


COMPLETE LISTS—Poetry and Greeting Card Verse 
Markets, 25c. 44 Cartoon Idea Markets and names 
Cartoonists wanting gag ideas, 25c. Market lists, 
all fields. Bierman, 1440 Broadway, New York City. 


SCULPTURE QUESTIONS ANSWERED—tThree for 
$1.00. Morris, 143 West 69, New York City. 


JOIN “WRITERS’ SERVICE ASSOCIATION” — 3746 
Ellis, Chicago, Illinois. Typing, information, sup- 
Plies at low rates, questions pertaining to writer’s 
problems promptly answered without charge to mem- 
bers. Ten cents, stamp, places you on membership 
mailing list. 


PUBLISHED AUTHOR—28, single, personable, broad- 
minded, desires different position, expenses, nominal 
salary. Talented many fields. Prefer travel, secre- 
tary-companion. Confidential consideration any 
proposition. Box K-9. 


LIKE TO KNOW MORE about your hobby? Tell me 
yours. Will send magazine guide and special hobby 
list. Subscriptions to any magazine, any subject, 
sent anywhere. Nelson’s Mag-O-Mart, 335 Rock 
Creek Church Road, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


YOU CAN EARN $5 to $10 daily free-lancing with 
Write-What-They-Want Service. Send $1. Begin 
Selling. Experienced Features, 828 18th Street 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


10 BEAUTIFUL Large Cacti, blooming sizes, $1.00, 
charges collect. Pattison, 3408 Bisbee, El Paso, 
Texas. 


BEGINNING WRITER wants chauffeur’s job. Box K-7. 


WHOLESALE SUPPLY GUIDE—1,000,000 articles, 
10c. Labey, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


POETS—We are collecting material for new book. 
What have you? Ogg Press, Tampa, Florida. 


YOU CAN SELL SHORT-SHORTS by intelligent mar- 
keting. 125 active markets complete with editorial 
requirements, 25c. Myron Minnick, 807 4th St., 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


EARN DOLLAR CHECKS WHILE READING NEWS- 
PAPERS—Dime and stamp brings information. Sam 
Greene, 406-T Cross, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHENCE? WHITHER? WHY? What is life and 
death? Are we immortal? Where are we going, 
and why? Does God care? Have you asked these 
questions? Here is a remarkable, inspiring answer 
based on science. A great book, by A. Gaskell; 
introduction by Richtmyer of Cornell. Putnam’s; 
312 pages. $2.50, booksellers, or I will send on 
approval. Write me for circular. Gaskell, 601 
Madison St., West New York, New Jersey. 
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MICHIGAN—Fauna, Flora, industries, strikes. Three 
questions answered $1. Black, 1004 Michigan, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 


DISTINCTIVE SLICK-PAPER CHARACTER NAMES. 
100, $1.00. Give stories class. Andreassen, 250 
Homestead Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 


A GOOD LUCK SECRET to help you. Ten cents coin, 
and stamp. Robberts, Knickerbocker Bldg., Ocean 
Front and Paloma, Venice, Calif. 


ALL-AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE CLUB—Make 
new friends through my personal service. Members 
everywhere. Personal interest given each new mem- 
ber. Stamp, please. Mrs. Clarke, 1229 Park Row 
Building, Box 69, New York. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSED—Enclose page writing, 
stamped envelope and 25 cents. C. McMurray, Mt. 
Dora, Florida. 


WASHINGTON AND THE GREAT NORTHWEST— 
5 questions answered, $1.00. Beautiful scenery pho- 
tographs 10c, 3 for 25c. Beryl, 434 Harvard North, 
Seattic, Washington. 


SPECIAL correspondence club service for writers. 
Stamp. Thank you. Box 406, Oxford, North Caro- 


PICTURES AND INFORMATION of Ozarks, short 
stories, poems printed. Save on printing. Ozarkian, 
Verona, Mo. 


WRITERS—Become members in writers club. Many 
benefits and opportunities to increase your earnings. 
Details free. Writers Correspondence Club, Box 
185, Pittston, Pa. 


BOOKLET—32 miscellaneous original poems mailed 
for quarter. Wirth Wardell, 1307 New Road, Els- 
mere, Delaware. 

COMPLETE RULES FOR PUNCTUATION — With 
illustrations, 25 cents. L. Hawes, Summit, Cali- 
fornia. 

WANT YOUNG WOMAN WRITER or interested stu- 
dent, accompany professional on assigned material 
collecting, photographing and writing trip. Share 
expenses, profits. Address Writer, care Rankin 
resort, R. 3, Angola, Ind. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS—Complete $1.00. Ques- 
tions answered free. Allison Stone, 425 So. Penn- 
sylvania, Denver, Colorado. 


MAKE MORE MONEY WRITING—Experienced writer 
can help you. Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


COOK’S PLOTTO WITH BOOKLET OF INSTRUCTION 
—My copy new. Sell for $8. Rose Scher, 1925 
University Avenue, Bronx, New York. 


UNFADING FLOWER OF THE SOUL—Amaranth. A 
rare perfume of ethereal loveliness, haunting, ex- 
quisite, unusual; guaranteed pure flower oil essence. 
A single drop will last for days. Presented in gen- 
uine hand-made bottles. One drachm, 50 cents; 
money-back guarantee. Ellen Bradford, 545 West 
112th Street, New York, N. Y. 

ATTRACTIVE GIRL WILL DEVELOP FILMS, ex- 
change letters, pictures. Florence Humphrey, 164 
Baker, Northwest, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Associated Writers, 


PRESS CARDS for freelancers, 25c. 
816 Oakwood, Columbus, Ohio. 


SOCIAL SECRETARY AVAILABLE—References, re- 
fined, educated young lady with exceptional execu- 
tive ability, pleasing personality. Box K-12. 


SNAPPY NOVELTIES—Pooks, cards, sample catalogs 
25c. 50 peppy comic cards, novelties, $1.00. Write 
Realvalue Sales, 815-SoA Hill, Los Angeles, Calif. 


WANTED—Good original gags. 50-50, stamped envel-- 
ope. Good artist. Box K-13. 


NATURAL HISTORY RESEARCH—Information on 
expeditions; questions answered; rates reasonable. 
E. Berg, 131 Lincoln Road, Brooklyn, New York. 


SALABLE NEW PLOTS—25c. Briefs, $1.00. Writer’s 
seevies. Edna Morton, Grand Hotel, Ft. Worth, 
‘exas. 


YOUR BIOGRAPHY IN A FOURTEEN LINE SONNET 
Send snapshot, most interesting episodes, your lif, 
and dollar cash. Alfred Raia, 315 Fourth Avenue 
New York City. . 


NEW CONTACTS—Through our personal service dedj. 
cated to the promotion of friendships. Discrimj. 
nating clientele. Write or telephone American Sery. 
ice, Grace Bowes, Director, 3140-WD Godwin Ter. 
race, New York City, telephone Kingsbridge 6-292}, 
When you visit the Worid’s Fair, phone us. 


IMPROVE your scripts with perfect English. Detaijs 
free. Guaranteed service. Marksman, 10304 
Fedora St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


MAKE MONEY-—Start exclusive correspondence club; 
details gratis. Novis, 750 W. 4th Street, Los Ap. 
geies, California. 


EXPERIENCES, SNAPSHOTS PUBLISHED — Unique 
Magazine, Eolia, Missouri; 20c; six for $1. 
LONELY ?—Penpals Romantic Magazine; 100 ad- 
dresses; descriptions 25c; year $1.00. Western 
Agency, 303-A Hilistreet Bldg., Los Angeles, Caiif, 


600 QUESTIONS ANSWERED $1.00—Useful, money- 
saving information. Research, Box 708, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 


FOREIGN MARKETS for American writers, 
Box K-11. 


COMIC INK SKETCH drawn from your photo, $1.00, 
Send photo. State hobby. Photo returned unin- 
jured. G. Hart, 1407 Lowell, Santa Ana, California. 


AMATEUR WRITERS—Develop imagination, creative 
ability. Form the habit of writing. Box K-10. 


WRITERS, TYPISTS—Switch to sales letters, it pays! 
Send stamp and I'll prove it! Letter Specialist, 
Sheridan Drive, Williamsville, N. Y. 


$1.00, 


FOR SALE—Plotto with guide, like new, $8.50. Dr, 
W. R. King, Greeneville, Tenn. 


100 MONEYMAKING PLANS—Opportunities, locally, 
traveling, writing, mail order 25c. Catalogs in- 
cluded. Morrele, 130-Noi State,-Chicago. 


HOW AND WHERE TO SELL WHAT YOU WRITE— 
An authoritative treatise that will be of great assist- 
ance to any beginner. Four dimes, prepaid. Geo, 
Gullock, Vineland, N. J. 


LOOK! GET CUPID’S MAIL—Sparkling photos, bru- 
nettes, blondes, homework, income idea’s galore 10c. 
Cupid’s Mail, 2149-H, Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 


information free. 


BEGINNING WRITERS—lImportant 
23 Green Street, 


Address Osborne Press Service, 
Wollaston, Mass. 


UNLIMITED CORRESPONDENCE WITH REFORMED 
ex-writer, $1.00. If not cured, you can’t fail. 
Box K-i5. 


REAL WRITERS. We’ll print your books. Reason- 
able prices. Cloth bound—Colored Illustrations 
Art—Editorial—National Marketing services. White- 
Thompson, Publishers, 815 South Hill St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

300 TO 500 QUARTERS received daily from small 
classified ad. Send 25c silver for ad. and instruc- 
tions. Ulysses Barnes, 3011 Glasgow Street, Ports- 
mouth, Va. —_ 

MANAGING EDITOR daily newspaper will answer 
four “inside” questions for $1. Reporter’s Lingo, 
25c. Press cards, 25c. Box K-14. 


WRITER WITH CAMERA: Collect locally, expense 
money and more, as you go, in any town. Proven 
plan. Full details 25c. Ken Berry, Box 282, 
Adel, Iowa. _—_— 

REAL WRITER’S “TOOLS.” 1,000 “Verbs of Ac- 
tion’; 1,000 “Vivid Adjectives — Adverbs”; 18 
pages—‘“Characteristic Nouns of Emotion’”—Three 
keen “Tools,” $1 postpaid. While they last (with 
orders) 1,000 “Synonyms Said” Free. Working 
Writer’s Service, Mercer Island, Wash. 


WRITERS: Snow-in at Quillhaven. Fishing, Hunt- 
ing, Skiing, Tobogganing. Special rates for writers 
making reservations now. Florence Smiley, Shell, 
Wyoming. 
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After a conscientious survey of aver a score ef publishers’ book 
catalogues, WRITER’S DIGBST ¢ 





ds the following books 
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All are sold on a money-back guarentee. 





t Right. . vec ee 
Get It eB. Opdsche 
Desk Standard Distionary 
indened mead . 2.50 
The . Word and How t to 
Use I Seco ene 
5. Turck ‘Baker 
Desk Book of Errors in English 1.50 
Frank Vizetelly 
t’s Thesaurus 
— Peter Mark Roget 


Synonyms and Antonyms....... 2.50 
Roget — 


Webster’s 1.25 
Write It —_ sted areceace 
rose Bierce 


Commonsense Grammar 2.00 
Janet Rankin 
A Dating Gomenee ¢ of Ge 100 
Engli angu ; aie acts: Oe 
james C. Fernald 
English Grammar Simplified.... 1.25 
james C. Fernald 


Writing Good English 2.00 
j. Berg Esenwein 


Verb Finder 2.50 
Soule’s Synonyms 3.50 


Don’t Say It sti 5.00 
john B.  Opdycke 


PLAYWRITING 


Write That Play............... 3.00 
Kenneth T. Rowe 


Theory and Technique of 
ss Seats 
John H. Lawson 
So You’re Writing a Play? 
Clayton Hamilton 
Radio Dictionary ............. 
Leonard Lewis 
Radio Writing . tle iene 
Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio............. 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and H 
Write — 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Don’ts of Radio Writing 1.00 
Ralph Rogers 
New Technique of Screen 
waling SO Roe 3.00 
amar Lane 
How to Write and Sell Film 
Stories 
By Frances Marion 
Hollywood’s Movie 
Commandments 
O. }. Martin 


POETRY OR VERSE 


First Ptetie of Verse 
“ Hillyer 
Rhymes and Meters. . 
Horatio Winslow 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary... 2.00 
k Walker 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 
Points About Poetry 
Donald G. French 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary.. 2.00 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The Writer’s Market 
A. M. Mathieu 
1939 Year Book and Market 


uide 


john P. Lyons 
Photo Almanac & Market Guide 1.00 
Writers’ & Artists’ Yearbook... 1.75 
oreign markets 





PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short  Seory 1 .00 


Plotto : 
Wallace Cook 

Plot of the” Short 

Henry ties Piiitiga 
Plots and Personalities 5 

. E. Downey & E. H. Slosson 

SONG WRITING 

Facts About Popular Song 


Writin sana wiely 
igmund S$ aeth 
The Art of Song 
1 Dubin 
So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00 
Robert Bruce 
CAMERA PROFITS 
Profitable Photography for Trade 
Jo oe 


H. Rossiter carer 
ro Dollars a Week with Car 


Paul 1G. ‘Holt @ H. R. Snyder 
Ideas for the Camera Journalist .50 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
Short Story Technique 

David Raffelock 
Narrative Technique 
homas H. U. 


1.25 


Trial & E Pines 
Jack “Weoeodjord 
Stories You Can Sell. . 
urence D’ _ 
Wri for Profit. . 
ting D. Wilhelm 


Totaiey of Fiction Writing... 1.75 
. S. Dowst 
The eiaae of —-... 
‘Arthur S . Hoff 
Fiction Writers on aes 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Juvenile Story Writing 
Robinson 
My june Success Secrets 


Herman 


Advanced Probleme ‘of the Fic- 
tion Writer SES 
John Gallishaw 
’s the Thing 
gnes Parsons 
Writing As a Career 
vane So a 
e Writing an ting. . 
Charnley & Converse 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Concise Pictorial clopedia. . 19.50 
Complete—4 Volumes 
Descriptive and Narative 
Mai ify tin da tenne canes 2.00 
rence . é _ Seaman 
Around the Copy D 2.00 
Medill School ry Journalism 


Making Manuscripts Salable:... 2.00 
Walter Des Marais 
wosteating of Literary Property. 3.75 
ed Wittenberg 
Technique the Mystery Story 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 
Science Catches the Criminal... 1.00 
Modern Criminal Investigation... 3.00 
- . Sas sree 
agazine icle Writing 
E. Brennecke 
Contest Gold 
Writing Novels to Sell 
Laurence D’Orsay 
The Technique of the eed. 
Carl H. Grabo 
Writing the Sex Novel 
Murder Manual 
Underworld | Prison Slang. 
Sea and Navy Writer’s Gui 
Doctor, Nurse and Hospi 
y one we Writer’s Guide... 
Air Sto riter’s Guide 
Cowboy Lingo .... Oa 
Ramon R. Adams 
The — of Writing 


. H. K. Nixon 
How to Write for Business 
Publications ... pe aa 
F. A. Orth 
The Writer’s Book. 
james Knapp Reeve 
Chats on Feature Writing 
Harrington 
Making Laughs Pa 
C. Warden Lace 
The ae ; 
ye ee ‘for “said” 
Editor’s Choice 
Alfred Dashiel 
Puns—Ist Edition ............. 
B. B. Vivian 
How to Prepare Mss. and 
Contest Entries 
The Gag Builder 
Don oi 
Learning to Wri 
Dorothy Hubbard 
The Art of Cartoonin 
Chuck Thorndike 
Turn Your Humor Into Money 1.00 
Sidney K. Margolis 
Authors and the Book Trade... 2.00 
rank Swinnerton 
How to Make Money By 
Writing 
Selling What ‘You Write. . 
Donald MacCampbell 
Prize Contest—How to Win 


Them 
Helen Ki ing 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E, 12th St., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following books postpaid: 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


The Prize Contest Field is one of the 
richest writing fields, The Winnings of 
my Students are rapidly nearing ONE 
HALF OF A MILLION DOLLARS. 


You, too, can win! 


FREE HELP! 

Write for your gift copy of my newest 
“CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN.” The current issue will bring 
you Contest News, Tips, and Tech- 
niques; the Idea Game; and a $33,000 
Cavalcade of AMERICA’S FINEST 
WINNING ENTRIES. 

Write NOW! A penny postal will do. 
Simply ask for “the Free Bulletin.” 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 
Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





































Modern Criminal Investigation 


This 460 page cloth bound book published in 1934 is an 
epoch making contribution to the art and science of police 
rocedure. Never before has such v:tal information for the 
letective writer been condensed in one volume. Money 
back guarantee. $3.00 postpaid. 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 



























“PLOTTO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author’s 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 

PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, 
the near-great and the beginner throughout 
the literary world. It is sold on a 20-day 
100% money-back guarantee. The book is 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
craftsman who composed it. Buy PLOTTO 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
chase we will refund your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 






























BOOK DEPARTMENT 
WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


















Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Cadavers and Checks 
(Continued from page 51) 

The sheriff’s reply, in general, will be 

either one of the following: 

1, (a) “Well—hrrrrmph—I’m pretty busy 
this morning, but I guess I can spare you 
five minutes or so. What do you want to 
know about it?” 

(b) “You'd better see Deputy Highbot- 
tom. He and Constable Hopscotch out at 
Dreary Corners, did all the work on the 
case.” 

(c) “I’ve got no time to fool around 
to-day. You'll have to come back some 
other time.” 

(d) “I wouldn’t tell you fellows any- 
thing! You write up a lot of nonsense, and 
make me look foolish with the citizens 
(voters) .” 

If the old boy’s reaction to my opening 
speech is a or b, he is what we call “co- 
operative.” If it’s c or d, he’s a “dud.” But 
we'll still get the story! 

I want you to keep ¢ in mind. It'll need 
some explaining later. 

If the sheriff is of the cooperative type, 
the five minutes will stretch into about two 
houts, during which I’ve induced him to 
come out to the car and pose for a picture 
taken by my wife, gotten the salient facts 
of the case from his own lips, checked them 
with the official reports in his files, wangled 
as many official photographs from his files 
as possible, and (attention, ex salesmen!) 
persuaded him to sign the certificate author- 
izing me to use his name as co-author of 
the forthcoming story! 

But there’s still more to be done. 

My wife and I proceed to take pictures 
of anything and everything that has the 
slightest bearing on the story. The more the 
better. The court-house, the jail, the vic- 
tim’s home, the murderer’s home, a general 
view of the town where the killing occurred, 
and, last but by no means least, the heroine, 
Mary Fiddlefaddle. Here is a list of pho- 
tographs vital to any fact detective story: 

1. The killer. 

2. The victim. 

3. The “woman in the case”—if any. 

4, The sheriff, chief of police, and all 
officers who had anything to do with the 


case, 
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5. The scene of the crime. 

Since we get $3 apiece for all accepted 
pix in addition to the regular word rate, it’s 
desirable to get as many more as the traffic 
will bear. You can seldom wangle more 
than two or three from official files, and 
sometimes these have to be printed or cop- 
ied at your expense. 

When we’ve extracted all possible informa- 
tion and photos from that town, it’s “Hi-Yo 
Silver!” to the next place on our list. Crime 
never pays, justice must triumph, and they’ve 
gotta do right by our Nell! 

Glancing back to our grumpy, 2B sheriff, 
the reason he won’t cooperate is probably 
this: 

He’s been the hero of some previous story 
and his fellow sheriffs have kidded him 
about it. You see, by the very nature of 
their work, most peace officers are very 
literal-minded. They would like to see all 
fact-detective stories written in the same 
fashion as an official police report. But it 
can’t be done. People won’t read them 
that way. 


To demonstrate, here’s an actual police 
report, and the way it looks when the story 
comes out in one of the fact detective mags. 
You'll probably see the story in Inside De- 
tective about the same time this article 
appears. 

Tue REPORT 


“Got phone message re disappearance of 
Wm. Wood. Went up to his house. No- 
body home.” 

THE *. ORY 


 ‘Bringggges!” 

“The sharp, insistent clamor of the tele- 
phone bell in the tiny Sausalito police sta- 
tion, roused me from a perusal of a late 
copy of Inside Detective. I had been read- 
ing stories of desperate adventures and clev- 
er detective work. But this phone call jerked 
me back to the drab reality of routine police 
work in a small suburban town. 

Nothing such as I had been reading about, 
could ever happen in Sausalito, I reflected, 
reaching mechanically for the instrument on 

(Continued on page 62) 
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9900.00 FOR FIRST STORY SOLD! 


Revised carefully, in accordance with my definite, detailed directions, the story sold immediately 
to an outstanding smooth paper magazine. Previous to this revision it had been rejected wherever 
offered, including the publication that bought it. “It seems like a miracle,” 
It wasn’t a miracle. 
professional experience and knowledge of the current market enabled me to show how to rearrange 
material that was in itself excellent but badly presented. 


$30,000.00 From One Short Story 


Another of mine included in O’Brien collection of Best Short Stories. 
numerous publications from Post to Pulps. Upwards of one hundred manuscripts by 
n sold to big publishers and leading 
Again and again I have seen wise revisions result in a sale. 
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A GREAT EDITOR TELLS ABOUT ME 


(Bob) Davis, famous editor Munsey Group of magazines, discoverer of 
many noted writers, now widely read columnist on New York Sun, recently wrote me, 
It interests me to know that you have gone into the business of 
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Wrirter’s DicEest 








Writer’s Market 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers 








Pulp Paper Markets 


Action Packed Western, 60 Hudson Street, New 
York City. Abner J. Sundell, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy. “We want fast action ma- 
terial of all lengths up to 20,000 words. No article 
material; no poetry. Reports are made within 
two weeks to one month. Payment is ec, and up, 
on publication.” 


Black Mask, 515 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. F. Ellsworth, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c 
a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want all types of 
modern adult detective fiction, from short shorts 
to novelettes up to 15,000 words. We report 
within two weeks and pay good rates on 
acceptance.” 


Blue Ribbon Sports, 60 Hudson Street, New 
York City. Abner J. Sundell, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly ; 10c a copy. “We want short stories up 
to 10,000 words. These should stress plot, action, 
characterization. All sports are used. Avoid old 
cliche idea of hero who makes good after failing 
in the beginviing. Reports are made within from 
two weeks to one month. Payment is ac, and up, 
on publication.” 


Ranch Romances, 515 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. F. Ellsworth, Editor. Issued bi-monthly. 
“We want stories of the West with emphasis on 
the love angle or the action and from either the 
girl’s or the man’s point of view. Lengths: shorts, 
4000 to 6000 words; novelettes, 10,000 to 12,000 
words ; complete novel, 25,000 to 30,000 words; 
serials, 40,000 to 60,000 words, with the longest 
installment not over 12,000 words. We pay good 
rates on acceptance.” 


Sports Winners, 60 Hudson Street, New York 
City. Abner J. Sundell, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
10c a copy. “We use short stories up to 10,000 
words—stress plot, action, characterization—all 
sports are used. Avoid old cliche idea of hero who 
makes good after failing in the beginning. No 
poetry. Reports are made within two weeks to 
one month. Payment is 4c, and up, on 
publication.” 


Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. John Burr, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 10c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We are in- 
terested in swift moving, dramatically written 
stories with strong plots, and accent on vivid 
characterization and strong emotional conflict. 


The story, which is ‘just another Western’, will 
find little favor here—we want the unusual story 
—the story with new angles, new problems which 
are relevant to the West. Whereas we like some 
love interest, we are not interested in the straight 
love story, nor do we use the story told from the 
woman’s angle. New writers are. welcome. We 
use serials of 65,000 words; novels of 25,000 
words; and short stories up to 5000 words. We 
use 1500-word non-fiction material on any angle 
of the Western theme. We use cowboy verse 
which has the rhythm of the cowboy ballads. Re- 
ports are made within two weeks. We pay good 
rates, on acceptance.” 





Book Publishers 


The Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. 
John Ludlow, Editor. ‘“We consider book length 
manuscripts only. We are always interested in 
outstanding work done by a writer who has not 
before published. We are really most interested 
in serious fiction, authentic Americana, and unique 
juveniles, but are always willing to consider 
manuscripts falling in other classifications which 
are authentic and genuinely outstanding from a 
literary viewpoint. Manuscripts should be sub- 
mitted on loose sheets, double spaced with wide 
margins. Reports take some sixty days after 
receipt. We are: also interested in books of verse 
that are especially meritorious. Payments are 
made on the usual royalty basis. We do not buy 
manuscripts outright or make advances against 
royalties.” 


Stephen Daye Press, Brattleboro, Vermont. 
Marion Rice Hooper, Editor. ‘We publish only 
New England non-fiction. We are interested in 
photographs if they are New England material. 
Reports are made within about three months. 
Payment on regular royalty basis, every six 
months.” 


The Penn Publishing Company, 925 Filbert 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. William K. 
Harriman, Editor. “We want light romance, 
serious novels, historical novels, mystery and west- 
erns, if they have good backgrounds. Lengths, pref- 
erably 60,000 to 100,000 words. We use sporting 
books and non-fiction and one and three-act plays. 
Reports are made within two to four weeks after 
receipt. Payment is usually by royalty, with ad- 
vance on acceptance and publication, or outright 
sale.” 
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Phoenix Press, 444 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. Miss A. Sachs, Editor. “We want 60,000 
word novels of sophisticated love, romance, west- 
ern or mystery theme. Reports are made within 
one month. Payment is outright—acceptance and 
publication.” 


Pitman Publishing Corporation, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York City. George H. H. Lamb, 
Editor. “We need book manuscripts: technical, 
scientific, vocational, art, business, theatre. Reports 
are within two to three weeks. Payment by 
royalty.” 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Myron Boardman, Assoc. Editor. “We are 
interested only in top-grade non-fiction ; biography, 
travel, science, education, etc. Also school and 
college texts where author is recognized authority 
in the field. Regular publisher’s royalty arrange- 
ment only.” 


The Pyramid Press, 55 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. M. G. Cohen, L. R. Burroughs, Edi- 
tors. “We accept all book length manuscripts. We 
publish poetry. Reports are made at once. Pay- 
ment by royalty—also part subsidized on par- 
ticular works.” 


Random House, Inc., 20 East 57th Street, New 
York City. Saxe Commins, Editor. “We use 
general fiction of book length—45,000 words or 


BOOK AUTHORS 


COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: This month Arcadia 
House will publish KIRK OF THE BROKEN LINK by Colonel 
George B. Rodney, which | placed a month ago—a new 
departure for this firm, which desired a western far 
above the average. ‘'! want to fell you,'* writes Colonel 
Rodney, ‘how | appreciate the zeal with which you are 
handling my stuff...the placing of KIRK OF THE 
BROKEN LINK makes me feel very hopeful."’ 

LATEST NEWS: This is the publication month for 
three of my clients’ mystery books. Watch for DEATH 
FOR THE SURGEON, THE KISSED CORPSE, and 
DIVIDEND ON DEATH. 


A leading popular book firm has changed hands, 
and is expanding its list, now putting out westerns and 
mysteries in addition to romances. Write me about 
your possibilities for this new market. 


LATEST CALLS: Two large publishing firms are ac- 
tively in the market for material about nurses, in the 
style of AN AMERICAN DOCTOR'S ODYSSEY or 
THE HORSE AND BUGGY DOCTOR. There have 
been many “doctor books, and these firms are now 
looking for nurse books. Query me if you think you 
have a useful idea in this field. 

Writers working with me ere published by such firms as 
DODD, MEAD; DOUBLEDAY, DORAN; APPLETON-CEN- 
TURY; WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY; VANGUARD; 


E. P. DUTTON; FLEMING REVEL; and opular book firms 
like PHOENIX, WILLIAM GODWIN, GREENBERG, etc. 





Query Me On Your Ideas 
| am particularly interested in discussing first books. 


Whether your book is complete or in outline form, write 
me about it; | should be glad to indicate Its possibilities. 


A. L. FIERST 


TAKE THE 
FAIR WIND 


Don't make things hard 
for yourself .... In the 
very things you know, and 
have done; in all the ex- 
periences you have had, 
there is everything you 
need. 

| have been working with 
Riley Brown of Maryland 
on a book | suggested to 
him—a book | knew he 
could write, and should 
write. A month ago | sold 
it, and the book is being rushed for publication 
next month by Carlyle House. Watch for MEN, 
WIND, AND SEA—The Story of the Coast Guard. 

Riley Brown has just written me: “It's a 
revelation to see how your mind works, ever 
on a paying possibility, ever with an eye to 
the future . . . after seeing your work, and 
seeing how heartily you attempt to push a 
man forward, | feel you certainly have done 
more than your share in floating this book 


of mine.” 

On the day this goes to press, I have received 
news of five sales to a new market you may not 
have heard about as yet; another ARGOSY sale 
for a writer | started selling a month ago; and 
Bennett Wright of Florida has just written me 
about my sale to the slick magazine GOLF: "I 
told you what material | had, you found a mar- 
ket, gave me the slant, and had the piece sold 
within twenty-four hours. ... That's something 
of a record in my experience.” 

My successful and promising clients, writers who are 
building their careers, have found what their true 
markets are . . . what they can do best. The best way 
for you to begin working with me is to do what my 
selling writers have done: TELL ME ABOUT YOUR- 
SELF when you send me your first manuscripts. Once 
| know what you can do best I'll work with you from 
outline to finished manuscript—and when you're ready, 
I'll get assignments for you, as | do for many of the 
writers working with me. 

After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. My 
sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 for the first 4,000 words of each 
manuscript; 50c per thousand words thereafter. All books 
over 50,000 words, $24; Poems, 50c each. No other fees. 
No "collaborations." Resubmissions free . . . oven. The 
thorough help | give you in outlining and revising might be 
called collaboration, but comes to you at my regular fees. 

| report in two weeks. Remember that my work with 
thousands of authors has made every one of your writing 
difficulties familiar to me. Send me your best manuscripts 
now and be sure to teli me about yourself, 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 
Literary Agent 
535 Fifth Avenue New York 


Riley Brown 
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HOW MUCH IS 
Information 


WORTH TO YOU? 


Vou are entirely right in asking what kind of 
information? 

We mean the kind of information that enables 
men and women who have never before sold fiction, 
but who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little money 
at it. 

We mean also the kind of information that enables 
writers who are now selling their work to sell a lot 
more of it at higher prices. 

We also mean the kind of information that 
sents a new and accurate set of ideas and facts about 
writing for people whose pre-conceived notions about 
the profession are mistaken. 

Such information WRITER’S DIGEST has to 
offer. The price is low, only $2.00; and it is worth 
ten times that to the majority of WRITER’S 
DIGEST’S active readers. 

Regularly the DIGEST brings you not only hel 
ful peplsations! fact iedion tsticies, b but - & the 
following valuable monthly departments: 


e@ Trade Journal Markets 
@ New York Market Letter 
e@ The Writer's Market 

@ Book Publishers’ Needs 


That’s why over throughout the 
world read and wade WRITER'S DIGEST. A 
year’s subscription is offered on our usual money- 

k guarantee. If you don’t like the third issue, 
drop us a tcard, and we will refund your money 
in full and you may keep the free premium we send 
von. a a publisher with a genuine service to 

make such a guarantee. Decide now to let 
WRITER’ S DIGEST make 1939 a banner year for 
your literary interests. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Gentlemen : 


Enter my one — subscription to WRIT- 


ER’S DIGEST for which I enclose $2.00. 
Also send me free and postpaid the book I 
have checked. 

( ) Learning to Write. 

( ) Points About Poetry. 

( ) Making Laughs Pay. 

( ) College Dictionary. 


Name .. 





Address 











+ 
WriITER’s DIGEST 


over. In the non-fiction and juvenile fields, manu- 
scripts of the high standard associated with the 
Random House imprint are used. Reports are 
made within two to three weeks. Payment is in 
accordance with contractual arrangements.” 


Ritten House, 122 South 18th Street, Philadel. 
phia, Pennsylvania. “We are interested in fiction, 
non-fiction of general appeal, and some poetry. 
Reports are made within three weeks. Payment by 
royalty.” 

The Saravan House, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Paul H. Forman, Editor. ‘We publish mys- 
teries, western, light romances, first novels by 
young writers. We are especially interested in un- 
covering new talent in fiction. Length of books— 
anywhere from 50,000 words, up. Reports are 
made within three weeks. Payment is on a royalty 
basis semi-annually.” 

Studio Publications, Inc., 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. B. Holme, Editor. “We publish 
magazine articles on Art. We want full length 
biographical books on famous artists. Full length 
books on Art, Interior Decoration, Gardens, 
Photography—also Juveniles. Payment according 
to arrangement with author.” 


World Syndicate Publishing Company, 2231 W. 
110th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Mrs. L. C. Zevin, 
Editor. ‘We are in the market for sport stories, 
fiction and non-fiction, for boys and girls from 
10 to 16. These should contain from 65,000 to 
100,000 words. Write before sending in manv- 
scripts. Payment is either outright or royalty.” 





Syndicates 


National Newspaper Service, 326 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. John F. Dille, Editor. 
“We are interested only in features for continuous 
daily or Sunday publication over a period not 
less than one year. We do not buy single articles 
of any kind, or manuscripts. We are interested 
in features based on sound ideas, provided they 
can be produced continuously. Strips, comic, ad- 
venture, or pathos—unique features such as Rip- 
ley’s ‘Believe It Or Not,’, etc. We do not buy 
poetry, children’s bedtime stories, domestic science, 
beauty articles. We are always alert and eager 
to find unique feature material.” 


Pan American Press Service, 1210 G Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. “We use press features, 
articles, pictures, etc., suitable for use in the Latin 
American press. We use feature photos (no spot 
news), Kodachrome films. Payment is 50% of 
gross sales; photos, $3.00 up; or 50-50 basis.” 





Trade Journals 


Better Fruit, 225 S. W. Broadway, Portland, 
Oregon. Loren H. Milliman, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “Practically 
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all article material is contributed by staff corre- 
spondents. We do need good illustrations of 
handling deciduous fruits of \ Pacific Northwest. 
This does not include citrus fruits. Reports are 
within a week, Payment on publication.” 


Eastern States Funeral Director, 844 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Richard D. Falvey, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We use articles of 900 to 1200 words on 
methods of funeral directing and embalming, col- 
lections, new forms of advertising and business 
promotion ideas, new establishments, etc. Also 
photographs of new funeral homes, floor plans, 
association officers. Reports are made one week 
at the latest. Payment is lc per word on publica- 
tion, maximum $10.00. Photographs, $2.00 to 
$3.00 each on publication.” 


Fishing Gazette, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. C. E. Pellissier, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use articles and 
news on the commercial fisheries—new vessels— 
new plants—improvements—interviews with fish- 
ing captain., fishermen, etc. We use photographs 
—$1.00 to $3.00 each. Payment is 25c an inch 
for news ; $5.00 a page for articles.” 


The High School Thespian, College Hill Station, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Ernest Bavely, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
articles of 1200 words on educational dramatics 
in the high schools, the drama, the stage, famous 
playwrights, directors, actors. Reports are within 
thirty days. Payment is according to arrange- 
ment with editor.” 


Yachting, 205 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
Herbert L. Stone, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a 
copy; $4.00 a year. “We use accounts of actual 
cruises, with emphasis on conditions met at sea, 
handling of the ship, etc., not travelogues. De- 
scriptions of new boats, methods of navigation, 
or new cruising grounds. Length: 2000 to 4000 
words. Photographs to illustrate articles are used. 
Payment is 2c a word, on publication.” 





Sir: 

I am going to send this fact to Robert Ripley: 
My 1937 copy of The Writer’s Market does not 
contain the name, nor address, nor any other in- 
formation concerning WriTER’s DicEst,’your own 
publication. 

Your records will indicate that I studied your 
short-story course and am a reader of the Dicesr. 
Having been cut loose from my living for the 
first time, I am now devoting all of my time to 
writing and photography—if you .don’t hear of 
my death, perhaps I shall have succeeded in 
making the grade. 

PETER JOSSERAND, 
913 Central Ave., Monett, Mo. 





Beginners 
Only 


aK 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not 
eligible. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
ments in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good realable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 
We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Kindly send details of the inner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments, 
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Writer’s DIcEsT 


CONFIDENCE 
of : 


SECRET 
METHOD 


| for the 
MASTERY OF LIFE! 


There is no man more independent in 
life than the one who KNOWS that he 
knows. He is master of every situation 
and the conqueror of every problem. 
He takes possession of the opportunities 
over which others ponder in doubt. 
There is nothing that gives one that 
courage and determination which make 
for success in life, like the knowledge 
of knowing what to do and when to 
do it. Think of being forearmed with a 
wealth of wisdom that makes it possible 
to choose wisely and rightly and to 
avoid mistakes! Could there be any 
greater treasure in life than this? 


Accept This Gift Book 


If you write for this FREE Sealed Book you 
will receive through its helpful pages a passport 
to a new world of opportunity. It contains no 
magical formula or strange rites. But it WILL put 
you ir. touch with a method for the development 
of your personal powers—a method that will make 
you CONFIDENT, DOMINANT, and HAPPY 
in the assurance of your own capabilities. 


Address: Scribe 7'.G.B. 
Th ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE {AMORC} CALIFORNIA 
(NOT a religious organization.) 








PERSONALS 


Or will 


(Continued from page 57) 


the scarred desk. Perhaps some irate citizen 
wanted to complain about chicken thieves, 
or maybe some poor woman’s husband was 
on another ‘bender.’ 

“T was wrong on both guesses. 

“That phone jingle ushered in one of the 
most thrilling, perilous, and fantastic cases 
in which a police officer was ever engaged.” 

And so on, for about 5000 words. Noth- 
ing untrue, mind, but “flossed up” to a 
considerable extent. 

The way we circumvent the non-coopera- 
tive sheriff is simply to go to Dreary Cor- 
ners, contact Constable Hopscotch, and make 
him the hero of our story. It’s also important 
to get him to sign the certificate allowing 
use of his name as co-author. 

Once in a while—it’s no use trying to 
hide this—you’ll encounter some peace offi- 
cer with an exaggerated idea of the money 
we make writing fact detective yarns. He'll 
want to horn in on the profits. The only 
way to handle him is this: 

1. Leave him alone entirely and get your 
dope from some other officer who worked 
on the case, but doesn’t want a “split.” 

2. Take him to lunch or to a cocktail 
lounge and, while he’s feeling mellow, talk 
him down to five or ten dollars or (if mel- 
low enough) nothing. 

After getting as many stories as possible 
during the day, my wifé and I go to a hotel 
or auto court, where I hire two cabins. 
While she’s sleeping in one room or cabin, 
I go into the other one, get out my noiseless 
portable, and work as long as I can keep 
my eyes open—usually till three or four 
o’clock in the morning. 

That first night I also send out “case 


“ 


$3.50. 
Walter Casey, 


like new, 
hat have you? 


FOR SALE: Plot Genie, 
trade book w 


Ooks. 


3 S > . 
Canisteo, N. Y. cards” on the stories we’ve secured during 


the day. These are simply a form of ques- 
tionnaire supplied by the different maga- 
zines, and are designed to give the editor a 
line on the sort of case you’re writing up. 
If he doesn’t want the yarn he’ll return the 
case card with a note to that effect, and you 
can send the manuscript to some other mag. 

We keep up this pace for three or four 
months, then explode. As soon as Eve and 
I begin crabbing at each other, we know it’s 
time to hit for Mexico City, Honolulu, or 
British Columbia, for a spot of swimming, 


Quality work, low 


MIMEOGRAPHING — Printing. l 
Bison Service, 


rices. Booklets a_ specialty. 
uffalo-A1, Minnesota. 


SCENARIO WRITER interested in insanity plot, 


please help me. Box K-16 


Read MINICAM 


For all Camera Users. 
On sale at all newsstands 
25¢ THE COPY 
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SerTeMBER, 1939 


golf, or just plain loafing and catching up 
on sleep. 

Our expenses and profits for an average 
week are as follows: 


ExPENSES 


10 rolls film at $ .52.... 
25 gallons gasoline at $ .18. . 
30 meals averaging $ .60 each 18.00 
Hotels and auto courts... 2 0.00 
Developing and printing of negatives 7.00 
Entertaining (police officials and 

others) 


$ 5.20 
4.50 


Total 


Gross PROFIT 


15,000 words salable copy at $ .02 
per word 
30 salable photos at $3 


300.00 
90.00 


Gross profit 
Expense 


.$315.30 


Net profit 


Earlier in this article I mentioned that 
you can steal a good story right out from 
under the noses of your competitors in large 
cities. You dig out the more obscure cases 
that didn’t create any furore at the time 
they happened, then hunt up an equally 
obscure police officer who worked on the 
—case, and make him the hero of your 
yarn. 


I’ve given you the absolute low-down on 
the fact detective business. As to the writ- 
ing, my best advice is to buy current issues 
of all those magazines, study them carefully, 
and you'll get the hang of it. Try one or 
two nearby cases, then go into it with both 
feet, and—the very best of luck! 





The American Camera Trade, 22 East 12th St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, buys news shorts about camera 
dealers. These “shorts” should tell promotion 
ideas, or unique display methods used by camera 
stores, 





NEW WRITERS 


Editors are on the constant lookout for new 
writers with fresh ideas and the ability to write 
those ideas entertainingly. 

Such writers who come to me are classified in 
my Company A, and receive an attractive offer 
whereby they can submit their entire output of 
scripts at a nominal cost. In many cases this 
charge is less than the client has already spent 
on postage and haphazard submissions. 
Already in 1939 | have exceeded my 1938 record 
of thirty-nine FIRST sales for new and unknown 
writers. And there are still four months left. 


Why can't YOU be one of my 1939-ers to swell 
the sales record and spend your first editorial 
check? 


Your name and address on a penny postcard 
will bring you my sales plan, explaining how you 
can discover if your work falls into class A, 
B or 


DANIEL RYERSON 
155 East 39th St. New York City 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 





POETS: Send self- addressed, stamped enve for 
* 19399 PRIZE PROGRAM and pan J tive 
leaflet of HELP yor Rete ao HANDBOOKS, four - which 
contain ust of 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. Quarterly 
prizes, 


KALEIDOGRAPH, 
A National Magazine of Poetry 


702 N. Vernon Street, Dallas, Texas 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25¢ a copy; $2 a year) 





READY CASH FOR AUTHORS 


made available by us by the purchase of your publishers 
deferred account commitments, as follows: 
*9214% of value up to 3 months commitment”? 
*90% of value over 3 months commitment” 
by assignment, or note from your publisher to us. 
Write or wire your particulars and needs, as ample 
funds are available for all similar occasions. 


R. V. RICHARDS & CO. 


P. ©. Box No. 22, 126 North Sth St., Reading, Pa. 





8 East 4ist St. 


LOUISE RICE New York 


I am interested in the work of authors who are not 
of the standard pattern, and in seeing work which needs 
to be very carefully placed. Revision and criticism of- 
fered if needed. Usual agent’s commission. Address 
correspondence to MARTHA HARRISON, Associate. 











RADIO PLAYS and SONGS WANTED 


We record your radio play or songs with well known 
Hollywood professionals at very nominal cost. Use our 
contacts for sale on royalty basis. Send for full details 
today. Write us about any special recording work. 


FOREST PRODUCTIONS 
6513 Hollywood Bivd., W. Hollywood, Calif. 
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SELL YOUR SHORT -SHORTS 


Robert Oberfirst ANNOUNCES: 
SHORT SHORT STORY WRITERS: Do you know 


* the 3 cardinal elements in writing a salable short short 


story? Be sure to read my informative article, WRIT- 
ING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which appears in 
September WRITER'S MONTHLY, a writers’ journal 
edited by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, famous critic and 
teacher. This article explains in detail the 3 cardinal 
elements in constructing a salable short-short. After 
you read this article you should have no trouble in 
selling your short-shorts! 

LATEST FLASH: Another important article of mine 
titled SELLING THE SHORT SHORT STORY will ap- 
pear shortly in THE WRITER. This article shows in 
detail how a LIBERTY reject was made salable. 

My 19 years’ writing and selling experience will help 

you make your stories right. Recent sales of clients 
have been made to a variety of national markets— 
THIS WEEK, TORONTO STAR, COUNTRY LIFE, 
LOVE STORY, ALL-STORY, EVERYBODY'S WEEKLY, 
THE LEDGER SYNDICATE, CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, 
THE NEWS SYNDICATE, McCLURE NEWSPAPER 
SYNDICATE, and others. 
The reading and handling fees are very low. $1.00 fee for 
short-shorts up to 2,000 words; $3.00 from 2,000 to 5,000 words; 
$5.00 flat above the 5,000 word quota, Poems, 50¢: articles, 
$2.00; serials, $5.00. Su gestions for revision offered on MSS. 
showing sales ‘pondbilies. Resubmissions free. Reports 
within two weeks. My agency is > “pre | need more 
promising beginners to join my clientele. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 
Literary Agent 
* Cloverdale Farms Woodbine, N. J. 





Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 

write, and where to sell. 

Cultivate your mind. 

Develop your literary 

gifts. Master the art of 

self-expression. Make 

your spare time profit- 

able. Turn your ideas 

into dollars. 

Courses in Short-Story Writ- 

ing, Novel eine, poseane 

Writing, Article Writing, See: 

News riting, Versification, 

— © ee Radio Writing, etc. a rid our 
literary experts, headed d by r. J. Ber 

ieocie. famous critic and p. Bo J, Ben 

courses in English for those who need preliminary 

training. Nearly forty years of successful experi- 

ence in the home study field. 

Hundreds of pupils have written successful 

novels, popular short- stories, have won prizes 

of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 

are selling constantly to leading publishers. 

Our moderately priced courses offer Fo what you 

are seeking—constructive criticism; frank, honest, 

practical advice; real teaching. 


Our large illustrated catalog givin full 
rticulars and a sample copy the 
RITER’S MONTHL wil hy sent 


free to all who answer this advertisement. 


Write Today 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 


64 Wrirer’s Dicest’ 


Carnival Slang 
(Concluded from August) 


Swinger-ball—joint with a ball swung from above, 
and a bowling pin ; idea to “miss it going and 
hit it coming back”. A gaffed joint. 

Sheetwriter—subscription salesman working on a 
high commission basis. 

Six-cats—another gaffed joint with six large canvas 
cats. 

Town clown—local officer 

Ten-in-one—side show 

Timber—come-on men, formerly known as shills, 
also called sticks. 

Towney—local person 

Twist-peg spindle—a gaffed spindle. 

Walk-around—show or joint where customers walk 
through, as a mechanical village or penny 
arcade. 

Walking in the middle—no business on the midway 

Wingy—one armed man 

Wheel—Ferris wheel 

Wireworker—one who twists copper wire into 
initials for tiepins, etc. 

Willow-worker—one who makes furniture out of 
willows. 

With it—one who belongs on the show. Carneys 
are “with it.” 

Yap—sucker 

Yard—$100 


Carneys also use a variation of pig-latin to 
confuse any outsiders who might be listening 
in, putting vowels within the consonants of 
the words. For instance, the sentence: “The 
town clown piped the gaff on the swinger 
ball, so Whitey called sticks in and sloughed 
the joint,” becomes: “The tee-a-sown clee-a- 
sown pee-a-siped the gee-a-saff on the jee-a- 
soint, so Whee-i-sitey called stee-a-sicks ee-a- 
sin and slee-a-soughed the jee-a-joint,” which, 
when spoken rapidly is even more unintelli- 
gible. The sentence, translated, means that 
the town constable saw that the concession 
had a control on it, so Whitey called in his 
come-on men, dismantled the concession and 
left town. 





Sir: 

I would very much appreciate to be listed in 
your next listing of cartoonists. 

I will pay 30 percent commission to the gag 
creator after cartoon is sold and paid for. I have 
sold cartoons to 42 magazines including Boys Life, 
American Boy, Motor, True Detective Mysteries, 
National Sportsman, Startling Detective Adven- 
tures, Motor Topics, Progressive Grocer, Sports 
Afield and Eye Opener. 

Art WINBURG 
21 McKinley Avenue 
Jamestown, New York 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 

















“UNUSUAL SERVICE” 


On my desk this morning is a letter from a literary aspirant who tells me that he has been 
sorely puzzled to find the critic who might be most helpful to him. A while ago he chanced to 
read something written by a successful professional, author of a story which enjoyed a tremen- 
dous success both as a book and as a motion picture, and made up his mind to ask who it was 
that had helped him in the days when he was fighting for success. As it happens, this author is 
one of the many popular writers who once worked with me, and this is what he replied: 


“Your letter stows that you can write, and it is for that reason—quite aside from sincere 
gratitude for the help he gave me—that I am glad to recommend Laurence D’Orsay to you.... 
Before writing to him in my desperation, I had tried a number of others, and had found them 
wanting. But Mr. D’Orsay went out of his way to help me.”* 


And here are two other significant letters, received in the same mail: 


“Until you placed my story, I'd made more than 50 submissions to that outfit without a 
single sale.”* 


“I got more out of your letter than from anything I’ve learned since I first found out that 
there was a definite pattern to follow in writing stories. You’ve disclosed something, in a single 
letter, that has been responsible for the majority of my rejections.””* 

*) Names on request. 

44-page booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” FREE on request. 
It tells of my work with writers, gives my credentials, and also contains other vital information, 
not obtainable elsewhere, designed to protect your pocketbook. 


TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: 


$3.00 for any manuscript under 3,000 words (includ- rO EDITORS, ET¢ In brief, I back my judgment 
ing ‘“‘short short-stories’’); for longer stories the fee is of a story with my time and money, instead of asking 


$3.00 for the first 3,000 words, and sixty cents a thou- the author to do so 
sand words (or fraction thereafter Manuscripts The Commission on Sales is 10 per cent 


10,000 to 75,000 words, $25.00: 75,000 to 100.000 words My sales office is located in the heart of New York’s 
$30.00; over 100,000 words, $35.00 publishing district, and my resident representative sub- 
This fee is INCLUSIVE. There is no other chare mits my clients’ accepted scripts in person to the edi- 


of any kind. If a manuscript is available, or can be tors in accordance with my detailed instructions in 
made so by revision, the Service includes ALL NECES- each case, thus assuring you of the best personal con- 


SARY WORK, SUCH AS REVISION, SUBMISSION tact with editors 


PROFESSIONAL WRITERS: No reading fees are charged if you have been earning 
$100 a month for the past year from your writing. (Please give particulars.) I handle the 
work of professionals on a straight 10% commission basis, providing both New York and Holly- 
wood representation, keeping you posted on current market requirements, furnishing advance 
tips from editors, endeavoring to get you into better markets, bettering your rates, and securing 
you special orders whenever possible. 


IF YOU WANT TO “SLANT” FOR THE SLICKS ] 
There are still a few copies left of the reprint of one of my published stories, which || 
appeared in The Woman’s Home Companion. This, together with a thorough explanatory 
analysis showing, step by step, how the plot was conceived and developed and the story 
written, is yours free for the asking. However, as the cost to me is 15c each, I shall think 
you very nice if you send along a stamp or two to help with the expense. 
I am now working on similar analyses of other stories of mine, covering the “quality 
group” markets, other smooth-paper magazines, and some of the better “pulps,” which I 
shall release as soon as they are ready. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author "'The Profit in Writing'' ($3.00); '‘Writing Novels to Sell'’ ($2.50); ‘‘Landing the Editors’ 
Checks"’ ($3.00); ‘'Stories You Can Sell'' ($3.00); ‘'Mistress of Spears'' ($2.50), etc. 


OFFICES: 415 N. Beverly Drive - - - - - - BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
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And see the complete 
= line of Underwood 
= Portable 'T ‘ypewriters 





Among the wonders of the 

©N. Y. W. F New York World’s Fair you 
will find the gigantic Underwood Master Type- 
writer—14 tons in weight, 18 feet in height, 
21 feet in width and that actually writes on 


letterheads 9 feet by 12% feet in size! 


Be sure to visit the Underwood exhibit 
at the New York World’s Fair (Business Sys- 
tems Building). See the Giant Underwood 
in action. See also the complete line of 


Underwood Typewriters on display. 


Underwood Typemaster Portable (Universal Model) 
with Dual Touch Tuning and Champion Keyboard 
made to sell at $49.50. The complete Underwood 
Portable line retails at prices that begin at $39.50. 


Portable Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 
COMPANY . . Typewriters, Accounting 
Machines, Adding Machines, Carbon Paper, 
Ribbons and other Supplies . . 

One Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere. 
Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Speeds the World’s Business. 
Copyright 1939, Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 














